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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE SUMMER PICNIC IN NEW YORK 





















Recently attention was called in American Agriculturist to the special field institute held in Onondaga county, N Y, in 
the orchards of Grant G. Hitchings. It is often the case that women and children of the farm are not largely represented at 
farmers’ institutes, particularly when held during the winter months. The summer institutes are of great value from many 
points of view, especially from the fact that the women and children are usually in attendance and take much interest in the 
program, as shown in the picture above. The children, however, were more interested in our editorial camera just at the time 
it was snapped than in what the speaker was saying. Prof S.A. Beach of the state experiment station at Geneva was on the 
platform telling how to make and apply spraying materials. Seated at his left is George B. Clark, president of the Onon- 


daga county farmers’ club. About 300 people were around this stand, but only a small portion of them are shown in the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE IMPROVED 


CREAM | 
U.S. SEPARATOR 


IS THE CHEAPEST MACHINE TO BUY 


for many reasons, among which are 


etting more cream out of the milk ar 
more product and a higher pr 


iT MAKES 
By ; 
t ius getting 


SAVES MONEY 


vearing 1 


MORE 


IT 


longer and requirin 
wea 


qualities. 


it 
in many ways 
Ff ” s 


Minneapolis, Sioux City, and Omaha. 


for il. 


1 leaving it in pe rfect condition, 


fewer repairs. The U.S. is noted for its 


SAVES TIME AND LABOR 
, aS users soon find out 
full particulars, write , 
For Western Customers, we transfer our separators { 
Address all 1 


ustvatied catalogues. 
, La Crosse, 


yi Chicag 
tters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








A Steady Water Supply 


is the sure result of the use of our’ 


ne Webster 


“Handy Man’ 


Gasoline Engine, 


Walking beam pump 
jack attached. Fitsany 
pump and suited to 
either deep or shallow 
wells, Bestthing ever 
made for the purpose. 

Pulley for belting to 
separating cream, 





11.2 Full Horse Power. 


light machinery—grinding, 











churning, spraying, irrigating, etc. Simple, 
cafe, effic fent. Fully guaranteed. 
g of Vertical and Horizontal Engines ofall kinds. FREE. 


WEPSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W, 15th St., Chicago, Ills, 


























COLORADO! 


The delightful country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and inspiring scenery is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
Or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Ohicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


printed 
ersons 
oc Man- 


An illustrated Booklet and other interestin 

matter about Colorado will be sent free to al! 
addressin at NISKERN, Passenger Tra 
ager 0. & 2 Fifth Avenue, ¢ Chicago. 


Y-, 22 

















7 MADE EASY 


By the use of W« »w Trucks; easily adjust- 
able to any beam "pl ow d or steel. Regulates 
depth and width of furrow, saves 's drafton horses 
enables a boy to plow in hardest soiland doa man’s 
wor Plo 1en need not hold plow handles. Great- 
est labor s er on the farm 
Fast sitar eGarrwhesi Sold 
on guarantee of money back 
if you are not satistied. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Big money for worker No 
charge for exclusive ter- 
ritory. 


WONDER PLOW CO., 















Write for 
Catalog 
and Prices 





CASH FoR YOUR 


arm, home, business, or other 
cE ag no matter where located 
or how large or small) may be ob- 
tained through me. Send descrip. 
tion, state price, and get full pare 
ticularsfree. Est’d1896. Highest 
references. Offices in 14 cities, 
from Boston to San Francisco. 











































\ 124 Factory Street, St. Clair, Mich. 








YES 


There are other railroads be 

tween the east and the west. 
_—<— ete 

it is always well to secure the 


best for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


you can 





of its tracks, the speed of 
wd comfort of tts pa- 
tv of wts scenery, 


the excellence « 
the safety « 
eliness and vartel 











“ rand tmportan of its cities, and 
euntforr orrect ch ter of tts service, 
e¢ New York Centra > H: “ason er 

Naiiread ts not surpassed by any simtlar 
stitution on etth side Of the Atlantic.” 





A copy of the 52-page Tllustrated Catalogue of our 
Four Rk Series aent free on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent. New York Central Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


























AY money on a good article. 
A’ S. Freeman @ Sons Mfg. Co., 
| pare * 104Hamilton St., Racine, Wis. ~ 


ew eREeG a =A complete line of Feed and Ensilage Cutters, 
pat wee Corn Shelless, Wood Saws, etc., at low prices, 











A Fair Rate for 
Money Invested is 


f ELIABILITY is rightly the first consid. 
eration, but ask also for fair returns. 
This Company’s funds are secured by 

real estate worth 60 per cent. more than the 

amounts loaned. Its patrons receive five per 
cent., and its strength increases year by year, 

Wri. for the facts in detail. 





Five per cent. per annum paid 
quarterly by check. Withdrawals 
at pleasure withou. loss of divi- 
dends. Under supervision of 
New York Banking Department. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000 
Assets, . . . . $1,600,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1138 Broadway, New York. 




















Watering Landss 


{is not expensive if you employ the force 
ofthe natural stream. The 


Hydraulic 
ENGINE 









ense. Made in siz zes to fitall pu ri 

ow far you wish to carry water, aaa ation, fall etc., anc 
getcomplete plansandestimates. All Engines soid on 
SO days’ FREE TRIAL. Send for free catalogue. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., {26 Liberty $t., New Tork, 














Cash tor Your Farm 





sell your farm, home er business ¢ 
cash, matter where located. Send fen r ae on ¢ ve 
will show y Ng Offices 16 cities I 
A. ROTTNER & CO., 
700 Real mee “Trust Building PHILADFL PUTA, ¥ 
See Our Guarantee of Advert 


Editorial Pages 


on 














TA New Rural Library 


ONLY 50 CENTS PER VOLUME | 
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> W.-M. OSTRANDER ACH BOOK is written by a high authority and spe list, is 
- 1616 N. A, Building, Philadelphia ? : ae Ce aaa ns 1 
— practical and scientific, reliable ely _ indis) 
: , : ‘ 
New. Plain Galvanised. about Ib a COonVINcInNe and practical tone ab ( tr the n 
150 sage may and up. t . Ib. 460 5 . 
oils, No. 8to 16. Write for particu- f re assures > ve ‘Yr ae le nN t¢ t< ( 
lars and FREE 100PAGRCaTaLogsay 2¢ ONCE assures the reader that he 1 
CARROLLIRON WKS.cHICAGO oven and expect to get profitable results 
“ : . ae ‘ — % ‘ 
“ach volume yeautifully printed in 1eW ¢ 
ivi aan FEN STRONGEST Each volume is beau y prin i rge, 1 
re 4 SADE «, Bul Bull paper, copiously illustrated indsomely bound in cl ds, 7 
> Tight. Sold to the Farmesat Whois . ae . es q : 
wa, Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalo, olenale inches in size, ies 100 to I60 pag: he ] ich Volume 1s t 1 Tt? 
. )OILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 10 Winchester, Indians, U. @ A. | for 50 cents. 
EXTENSION ASPARAGUS HEMP. 
AXLE NUTS ' By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book pub- By 8S. S. Boyce A 
| lished in America which is exclusively devoted to Iture np for seed 
‘208 010%. val #10 to value of buggy. Take up | the raising of asparagus for home use as well as for of the and 1 py 
all wear and elack. Make worn market. It is a practical and reliable treatise on various pter e de | l 
buggy run like new; save cost of new the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, se- ada 
boxes; put on or re adjusted ina few lection and prepar atic n of the soil, pYanting, culti- fiber ri g 
minutes. Send $1.50 for S sample | yation, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar for har hem] 
a vito pai , = write for full intor- keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, r page ( P 
os —— a — ten in every diseases and every requirement to successful « 
it petal commissions. gus culture, Pe l emphasis, being given t ALFALFA. 
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Pontiac Hardware Specialty Co, | iPS ated, Sx7 inches. “174 pages. Cloth... Price Ry FD. ¢ Its grow P 
Box 101, Pontiac, Mich. | 50 cents. je ile * r e t i] alfa thr f 
-¢ v eseeding it goes el f 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. chret . f etimes five cutting nt 
By F. A. Waugh A treatise on the _ general — ait ( t ] | 100 years and t 
principles governing outdoor art; with sundry sug- olen ae 28 ¢ Poem arp - si 
tions for their application in the commoner prob- ti <r ‘= SS ee SEAN por 
eme of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse t ss be a + , al inte 8 
and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the Ame a wae oe é 
@iscussions at all points. In spite of the natural ;\menes. Dy the , authe 
. a eulty of presenting abstract principles, the ‘ inches, 10 page Cloth. I 
. , whole matter is made entirely plain even to the THE NEW — 
The “Frost” Fence Coiled Spring Wire and 6teel | inexperienced reader. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 152 2 NEW ONION CULTURE, 
Gates every working day in the year. Weight and | pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents By T. G er. Rew 
quality sell the goods. brought to date, 4 2 ; 
| THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., | CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND ALLIED VEG- size and 
Cleveland, O. ETABLES. c i by the old 
1ers d rde rs 77 
By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the vari- }.'™ 5 Pag ore 
ous types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, proved pg I 
L broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- oie ts a os A ‘ my] £ ie 
i rabi. An explanation is given of the requirements, neon be h the grea eS xT 
| conditions, cultivation and general management per- ty a4 ¢ ,, Liber 
| taining to the entire cabbage group. After this *CUCS. 40 pages, Clot Pri 
i each class is treated separately and in detail. The R a : 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most eater THE NEW RHUBARB CULTURI 
™ ti on this subject ever wublished, . . 
The kind every well posted man uses. Why oo — Teeah cthaching tits lam of wepetabies A complete guide to dark g 
not buy the latest and best? Old style! are given due attention. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. rah Part I By J. E. M h ell-k 
machines are “notin it.’’ Our late ones are | 142 nages, Cloth. Price 50 cents. Michigan trucker and originator of the now fat 
great money earners. Address gee eT eran aoe = thods of 
TINDBREAKS, SHELTERS AND {0reing and field culture. Part Other m 
Loomis Machine Co., Tiffin, Ohio. | SEDGES. WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS AND practiced by the most experienced market. gardeners 
> FENCES greenhouse men and experimenters in all pa } 
- By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, America. Compiled by G, B. Fiske. Illustrated 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- °%* ches, 100 pages Cloth Price 5 ent 
p AW Or a 7 all try and suburban homes, It gives accurate direc- ss van 
tions concerning hedges: how to plant and how to POULTRY ARCHITECTURE. 
treat them; and especially concerning windbreaks Compiled by G. B. Fiske 4 ¢ ‘ 
and shelters. It includes the whole art of making  puildings of al : and 4 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and proper locatic n, Ts . a 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfort struction; all oe 
Is now ready for distribution, and can be Ilustrated. 5x7 inches. 140 pages. Cloth. Price jn cost Over , 
had by applying to 50 cents. pages. Cloth 
’ GINSENG, ITS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING ; 
oe ents , POULTRY APPLIANCES : RAFT 
S. C. SHAVEP,, Sec’y, Albany, N. Y. | AND MARKETING. — : : o* “4 CES AND HANDICRAFT 
ta) ile y G ske llustrated descript 
| By Maurice G, Kains. How to begin with either o¢ 4 . st wartats ae a ~ — 1 de I 
seed or roots, soil, climate and location, prepara- josts roosts. wit ake santihabnee: Sante — 
GE | y+ % TeTAT AD 8) tion, planting and maintenance of the beds, artifi- prooders feed sags A AY sae cee agrtars MR eedrget : 
cial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for Ove. tn illictoicn watering appliances. ¢ . 
m4 6,°0 0) MII { market and for improvement, preparation for Price 50 ee pages. * 
sale, pnt, Go profits that may be expected. Illus- rice Ww cents 
trated, x? inches. 144 pages. Cloth. Price 59 > pane rn 
Don’t buy a poor wind mill. Den't | cents. se PORK MAKING. 

. “ Poi “wo ° he art of raising and ring pork on the f . 
pay a double Price. Send direct @ SPRAYING CROPS—WHY, WHEN AND HOW. By A. W. Fulton. A complete guide for the farn 
our factory for catalogue of the By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc. The present & ao somnies ae and the suburbar velle 

fourth edition has been rewritten and reset through- i" 4 hat pertains to hog slaughtering 
Freeman out to bring it thoroughly up to date, so that it ra rage be a Te gore | product—from § Ralhe 
° ° embodies the latest practical information gleaned by Y" o ehen table and dining room Udy 
Steel Wind Mills fruit growers and experiment station workers So Illustrated and handsomely be i Xi anche is6 
much new information has come to light since Pases. Cloth ce OU cent 
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complete line of pumping and power pn ae Rook, pavint by a ho mere THE PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWER. 
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Pruning and Thinning Grapes. 

E. M. WOODARD, OHIO. 
NE of the most important 
things in caring for a vine- 
yard is pruning the vines 
from the very first. For 
years I used the horizontal 
arm system. The main 
body of the vine reached to 
the first wire 21% feet from 
the ground. From this main stem a horizontal 
arm extended each way on the vine 4 or 5 feet. 

These remained year after year and the vine 
was renewed from these arms by spurs of three 
buds each. If the lower wire was allowed to 
sag. the main stem would become crooked, and 
if it once gets out of shape it is almost impos- 
sible to get it back again. 

In my vineyard 25 years old some of the 
stems are straight and some are elbow shape, 
sticking out into the row ready to catch any 
tool used in cultivating. I followed this sys- 
tem of pruning for 15 years with all varieties. 
Not getting quite as nice fruit as desired, I 
began to cut off the old arms a little at a time 
until I had renewed them in a large portion 
of the vineyard. 

Not every variety of grapes requires the same 
method of pruning to secure best results. The 
Concoré can be pruned in almost any way and 





do well. The Catawba and Niagara need close 
pruning. The Worden will not ripen its fruit 


perfectly if too much wood is left. 

The Pocklington does better with the long 
cane pruning, provided the canes are not too 
The Early Ohio, Camp- 
bell’s Early and all the early kinds require 
very close pruning. They are usually heavy 
bearers and not as strong in growth of wood 
as the Concord. If too much wood is left the 
result is a lot of small, thin, half ripened clus- 
ters, and a weakened vine with but little pros- 
pect of fruit the following season. 

In thinning grapes I cut off the smallest clus- 
ters, leaving only the best, 


long and too many. 


For Week Ending June 20, 1903 


thinning of the clusters can be done any time 
after the fruit sets. I usually do it when the 
berries are about one-half grown, but by all 
means do it before the seeds begin to harden. 
Concords are thinned when necessary as the 
new growth of wood is fastened to the wires 
through the summer. 


——_—> 


Crops to Follow Drouth. 


PROF G. C. WATSON, PENNSYLVANIA AGRI COL. 





I have a piece of ground sloping to the south 
which has no grass. I expect to plow it as soon 
as it rains. Do you think I could sow it with 
buckwheat and at the same time sow crimson 
clover? Do you think the clover would do with 
the buckwheat, or would you sow it with some 
other kind of grass? I want it for pasture and 
some kind that would grow again if it was pas- 
tured off.—[Ephraim C. Gilbert, Berks Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Buckwheat grows altogether too thick to per- 
mit a satisfactory growth of crimson clover. 
The time at which the buckwheat could be 
sown would be too late to sow the crimson 
clover with the best results. Experiments made 
at the Pennsylvania state agricultural college 
show quite clearly that July 15 is none too 
early to sow crimson clover for the best re- 
sults when the clover is sown alone. Crimson 
clover sometimes grows sufficiently well in corn 
to pay for the trouble and expense of sowing. 
Sometimes, however, it winterkills so badly 
that little or nothing is gained. 

It would not be able to thrive as well in buck- 
wheat as in corn. You may sow crimson, 
alsike and red clover with orchard grass and 
timothy. Sow early; as early as the ground 
can be fitted well with sufficient moisture for 
immediate germination. Young seeding should 
not be pastured when the ground is wet. The 
roots are injured by tramping of stock and the 
soil is made an uncongenial home for grasses 
and clover if the stock is allowed to tramp it 
when it is soft and wet, particularly if the soil 
contains a considerable amount of clay. 





and at picking time there is 
a fair crop of well ripened 
fruit. Failure to thin is 
one of the commonest mis- 
takes made by fruit grow- 
ers. A vine should always 
be left with less fruit upon 


it than it can mature, 
rather than more. When 
thinning is unsparingly 


done the quality of the fruit 
remaining is always higher. 
Better quality, larger fruit, 
more perfect specimens and 
more regular and continu- 
ous bearing year after year 
are all promoted by thin- 
ning. This is especially 
necessary with young vines 
just coming into bearing. 
The time and manner of 
thinning largely 
upon the variety of grapes 
and the quantity of fruit 
set. I first prune moder- 
ately close; when the new 
shoots are about 1 foot long 
go through all varieties ex- 
cept Concords and break off 
what I think necessary. The 





depends 


SUBSTANTIAL FARM 





HOME IN CHESTER COUNTY, 
Owned by Mrs M. A. Speakman; see article on this page. 


No 25 
A Woman Who Manages Three Farms. 





Mrs M. A. Speakman of Chester county, Pa, 
has the unique distinction of being one of the 
few successful farm managers of the gentler 
sex. She has a record in her chosen field which 
many farmers may well envy. Mrs Speakman 
was educated for a school teacher, but at the 
age of 22 married a very energetic farmer and 
together they purchased a farm of 123 acres in 
Chester county; paid half down for it and then 
went to farming in earnest. 

By careful attention to details and shrewd 
business methods, they were soon able to clear 
off their indebtedness and at once bought a 
second farm of 108 acres. A year after this Mr 
Speakman died, leaving his widow with three 
children and the management of the two farms. 
Friends advised her to sell the farms and put 
the money in Kansas bonds, which were very 
popular at that time. She decided that her op- 
portunities were better on the farm, the chil- 
dren were better off in the country and it would 
be to her advantage to remain where she was. 
This she did and took upon herself the active 
management of the farms. 

She has been superintendent of these farms 
for 16 years and the farms are now in a good 
state of cultivation, the children grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, and she has never had 
occasion to regret her decision to stick to farm 
life. For nine years Mrs Speakman was di- 
rector of public schools and she has been active 
in other ways. Since her husband’s death she 
has bought a third small farm, which makes 
three in all. She ships milk to Philadelphia 
from two large dairies, receiving 4 cents per 
quart. She finds farming a lucrative business 
and does not hesitate to credit much of her 
success to the aid she has received from agri- 
cultural papers, of which she says: “American 
Agriculturist is the most reliable and up-to- 
date farm paper published. I attribute much 
of my success to reading its columns.” Mrs 
Speakman has shown conclusively that a woman 
can succeed in farming as 
well as in other walks in 
life. What she has done 
other women can do if they 
have pluck and determina- 
tion and go about it the 
same businesslike way. 

Sciisiaaiicieaalldie andi Bencaiy 

Persian Walnuts—Soma 
experimen. conducted by 
W. P. Corse of the depart- 
ment of agriculture in graft- 
ing Persian walnuts upon 
several walnut species in- 
dicate that the butternut is 
not a congenial stock for it. 
The proportion of the 
grafts that took on this 
stock was decidedly smaller 
than black walnut, Califor- 
nia black walnut or Japa- 
nese walnut. It appears 
that there is a lack of of 
congeniality between the 
butternut and the Persian 
walnut. Persons who de- 
sire to propagate walnuts 
should be cautious and 
experiment before placing 
too many grafts on butter- 
nut. 


PA 
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Planting and Cultivating Cowpeas. 


™ IL. NEWMAN, ARKANSAS, 


the give 


soil 


It has been custom to very 


cow peas. 


sorry 
intended The 
be grown is respon- 
led to the 
respond as 


preparation to for 
with 
for 

conclusion 


which they may 
My 
the 


ease 
this. has 
that 
profitably to will 
corn or potatoes, and that cultivation is profit- 


sible experience 


cowpea will 


good preparation as cotton, 


able in proportion to its thoroughness and fre- 
quency, usually doubling the yield Of peas and 
giving a hay. Cultiva- 
tion hefore the plant blossoms is of far greater 
benefit 

In the south the practice has been to sow the 
bulk of the 


the rows when 


profitable increase of 


than later. 


crop in corn and usually between 


the corn was cultivated the last 


time. Some were planted in the corn rows and 
covered with a hoe when the corn was hoed 
the last time. The practice of planting between 
the rows cannot be too highly recommended 
at the south, where corn is frequently planted 
in rows from 4 to 5 feet apart. The peas usu- 


ally make an inappreciable reduction in the 


yield of corn, increase the fertility of the land 


and not infrequently produce a crop equal in 
value to that of the corn. Hogs may be mar- 
keted direct from such a field and will be in 
good healthy flesh and ready for the knife. 
The preparation for corn or wheat is good 
for cowpeas. On account of the fertilizing 
value of the cowpea and its easy culture and 


quick growth, it is suggested that it be sown 
the field the farm. It is 
inclined to produce more shelled peas on infer- 
fertile 


upon poorest upon 


tile than on soil. 


COWPEA PLANTERS. 


The corn planters are the 
most acceptable for planting 
The may be 2'4 to 4 feet, but preferably 
5+ feet apart, and there should be one plant every 
8 to 16 inches in the drill if the crop is grown 
peas. The custom is to 
for hay, but drills are better, requiring a 
and giving a better 
When sown for hay the 


several makes of 


toois cowpeas. 


rows 


for usual sow broad- 


cast 
seed 


smaller quantity of 


stand and more hay. 


ordinary grain drill, with every other tube 
plugged, has given most satisfactory results. 
Sown in this way growth may be stimulated 


cultivations before they cover 


the surface of the soil left in 


by one or two 


the ground and 


good shape for harvesting the crop with the 
mower, 
QUANTITY OF SEED TO THE ACRE. 


recommended from 
two to three to the acre for 
both shelled peas and for hay. This is not only 
a waste of seed, but such large quantities will 
gxive a greatly reduced yield of peas and usually 
less hay than smaller quantities. From ten to 
20 pounds of seed should be planted for shelled 
peas and from 20 to 40 pounds for hay. The 
quantity of weight or measure 
should vary with the size of the individual pea, 
some varieties requiring less than 100 to weigh 
an ounce, while others require as high as 300. 
A bushel of Lady peas may contain three times 
as a bushel of the Taylor. The varie- 
habit be sown thicker than 
running 


Seedsmen have for years 


bushels of seed 


seed sown by 


as many 
ties of bunch 


the 


may 
more varieties. 
CULTIVATION. 

The enltivation of the need not differ 
from the corn culture. 
The regulation corn cultivators, double-shovels 
effective work and may be 
should be run shallow. In 
growth the weeder or har- 


cowpea 
approved methods of 


and heel sweeps do 
used frequently but 


the early stages of 


row may be used with effect. After blossoms 
have formed, cultivation is of doubtful benefit, 
since it may induce greater development of 
vine at the expense of fruitfulmess and make 
the hay more difficult to cure. 





Feeding Value of Silage and Cured Fodder. 


H. J. WATERS, MO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Experiments have been made at the Vermont 


and Wisconsin stations, in which two rows of 
corn across the field were cut and placed in 
shocks, while the next two were run through 
the feed cutter and placed in the silo. By 
thus alternating until the silo was filled, equal 
quantities of material cut at the same time 
and from the same field were obtained. The 
field cured fodder was later run through the 
feed cutter and fed in comparison with the 


silage, to dairy cows, with equal quantities of 
hay and grain. 


The results at the Vermont station were as 
follows: The 14,262 pounds green fodder 


dried, fed with a uniform daily al- 
hay and grain, produced 7688 
The 14,262 pounds green fodder 
cern into silage and fed the 
same daily ration of hay and grain, produced 


8525 


corn when 
lowance of 
pounds milk. 
converted with 
pounds milk. 

At the Wisconsin station from 29,890 pounds 
green fodder were obtained 24,440 pounds si- 
lage, which, fed with 1648 pounds hay and 2884 
grain, produced 7496 pounds milk, con- 
From 29,800 pounds 


pounds 
taining 340.4 pounds fat. 
green obtained 
cured fodder corn, which, fed with 1567 pounds 
hay and pounds grain, produced 7119 
pounds milk, containing 318.2 pounds fat. 

At the Vermont station the silage ration 
produced 837 pounds or 11% more milk than 
was obtained from the dry fodder ration. At 
the Wisconsin station the silage ration yielded 
377 pounds more milk and 22 pounds more fat 
—a difference in favor of silage of 5% in milk 
in fat. 


799 
1330 


fodder were pounds field 


9749 
«ito 


and 6% 
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Modern Methods of Harvesting Small Grains. 


a self-binder and 12 bun- 
dles placed in a shock. These shocks stand in 
the field from two to four weeks. About three- 
fourths of the wheat is threshed direct from the 
shock and the remainder stacked. When 
threshing time comes probably 60% is sold at 
once, the remainder being held for higher price. 
Many varieties are grown here, but I believe 
kultz is the most popular one.—[A. S. Whet- 
sel, Blackford County, Ind. 

Our wheat is cut with a binder and the bun- 
dles placed in shocks containing ten to 12 each. 
The majority of our farmers begin threshing as 
soon as the wheat is dry enough, which is usu- 
ally six to ten days after cutting. All of the 
grain is threshed direct from the shock. The 
majority store their wheat and when they have 
some leisure haul it to market. Fultz and 
Poole are the leading varieties.—[W. F. Rob- 
bins, Decatur County, Ind. 

All of our wheat is cut with a binder and 
about 15 bundles placed in each shock. The 
shocks are allowed to stand for about ten days, 
when, if the weather is favorable, it is stacked. 
If to be threshed from the shock, it is allowed 
to stand somewhat longer. This latter prac- 
tice is quite common in this section. Ordi- 
narily few stack their wheat, as good stackers 
are hard to find. At least one-third of the 
wheat is sold direct from the machine. Fultz 
has been the favorite variety with our farmers, 
while Mediterranean and Canada Club, 
with several other varieties, are grown in a 
limited way.—[J. J. Suter, Marion County, Mo. 


Wheat is cut with 


Fulco 


ee 

Oats and Beans—The growing of oats and 
beans in the same field increases the activity 
of the nitrogen-gathering bacteria. This is 
thought to be due to the fact that oats remove 
nitrates from the soil. In some German ex- 
periments the yield of oats when sown with 
veas was greater than when sown alone. 





SUMMER WORK WITH CROPS 


For Home and Farm Protection. 


Mad Dogs and What is Known About Them. 


DR PrP. E. SALMON, CHIEF UNITED STATES BURI , 


OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 

There is a certain amount of mystery about 
a mad dog which makes it a subject of peculiar 
interest even to persons who have 
The appearance, in 
disposition, and above all, the acquirement of 


never seen 


one. change in voice, in 
the power to bring madness upon persons and 


animals by biting them, have been a source of 


wonder through all historic time. And for a 
majority of people these facts are still as great 
mysteries as they were in the middle ages 
even before the Christian era. 

Madness, or, as it is often called, rabies, is a 


contagious disease of dogs which is communi 
cated from animal to animal by biting; it may 
the 


other species of animals and to 


also be transmitted in same way to most 


man. 


A contagious disease is caused by something 
Which we call contagion. This something was 
for a long time a great mystery, but we know 
now with numerous diseases, that contagion 


consists of living things—animal or plant para- 


sites—which invade the body and are so small 
that it requires the strongest microscope to 
see them. Each disease has its peculiar para- 
site which always produces that disease and 
no other; and on the other hand, such dis- 
eases cannot arise or develop unless the par- 
ticular parasite is present. With most con- 
tagious diseases, including rabies or madness, 
the parasite has lived in the bodies of the 
larger animals so long that it is no longer able 
to grow or multiply anywhere else. If, there- 
fore, we could destroy all the dogs and other 


animals affected with rabies, the disease would 


at once disappear, and no animals would ever 


again become affected by it. 


SOME OF TIE FALLACIES. 


could be no error made than 


the 
centuries, 


There greater 


view which has been 


that 
been 


to adopt prevalent 
for 
sult 
starved or 
have not 
will not 
they have been bitten 
to contract the disease when 
of as abused. Various 
entirely eradicated rabies, among these are Aus- 
tralia, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land and Scotland. In Great Britain the dis- 
ease has heen reduced to a very few cases each 
and it is that it will entirely 
the measures which have been en- 


dogs become mad as a re- 


exposed to extreme heat, 
treated. If 
bitten mad animal 
rabid. On the other 


they are just as 


of having 
otherwise the 
they 


hand, if 


badly 
been by a 
become 
likely 
well taken care 


when countries have 


vear, expected 
disappear if 
foreed during the last five or six years are con- 
tinued. The possibility of entirely stamping out 
the disease in a country, as has been done in 
those what many 
had previously that an 
only contract the disease by being inoculated 


mentioned, proves, scientists 


suspected, animal can 


in some manner from some other animal that 
was affected with the same disorder. 
It is a well-known fact that dogs when they 


go mad are very apt to bite any living thing 


which they encounter, and this is true also of 
dogs which were harmless before they became 
affected. Even sheep and rabbits, which are 
animals that naturally are not disposed to bite, 
may become furious and attempt to bite people 
who handle them alter they become rabid. It 
is this irritability and desire to bite which has 
that the is mad or 


the name of the disease, 


led people to say dog rabid, 
and hence we have 
The explanation of this ir- 
The contagion 


the 


madness or rabies. 
ritability is not difficult to find. 
of the affects more 
eord, and 


particularly 


of these 


disease 


disease 


spinal 


brain and 











parts is shown by nervousness, excitability, ir- 
ritability, halucinations and paralysis. 
THE SYMPTOMS OF RABIES. 

When a dog is coming down with the disease 
he is restless and irritable, he snaps at imag- 
inary objects, he may be cross or he may be 
more affectionate than usual and come to his 
master to be petted because he feels badly; but, 
like a person who is more or less insane, you 
never know when he is going to turn upon his 
best friend and try to do him an injury. 

There is no positive sign or symptom which 
will enable any one infallibly to detect a mad 
dog. The symptoms are quite different in dif- 
ferent animals, but in general they are of the 
character above described. One of the ablest 
men who has ever written of the disease, says 
you should be suspicious of a dog which shows 
any change in his usual disposition. 


CONDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED CAREFULLY. 

That is, if a dog appears more friendly and 
affectionate than usual, look out for him; if he 
appears unusually morose, restless and cross, 
look out for him; if he appears to have a bone 
or some object lodged in his throat, look out 
for him, it is one of the first symptoms of 
rabies. It is an error to suppose that a mad 
dog will not drink water or is at all afraid of 
On the contrary, he will swim streams 
paralysis prevents him from 


water. 
and drink until 
swallowing. 

It is equally erroneous to suppose that a mad 
dog always froths at the mouth or has saliva 
dribbling from mouth. This is only the 
case when the throat and jaw are paralyzed so 
tha. the animal can no longer swallow. The 
most dangerous dogs are those which have not 
stricken with paralysis and which 
consequently do not she-- this symptom. 


his 


yet been 


PREVENTING DEVELOPMENT OF THE DISEASE 

There is no cure for a mad dog nor for a bit- 
ten person after the disease has manifested it- 
self. Every animal and every person having the 
disease dies in the course of a very few days. It 
fs possible, however, to prevent the disease from 
developing in a bitten person. Pasteur, by a 
long series of researches, discovered a method 
of vaccination which is now known as the Pas- 
teur treatment, and which is so efficacious that 
199 persons are saved from the disease out of 
every 200 that are bitten. Before this treat- 
ment was discovered, about 15 people con- 
tracted the disease out of every 100 bitten. This 
treatment is now given in most of the large 
cities of the world. 

Careful investigations made by the govern- 
ment through the bureau of animal industry 
suow that madness, rabies, or hydrophobia, as 
we choose to call the disease, is very common 





Our illustration shows a threshing outfit 
on eight acres of new land. 
seed. 


The yield was 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


in the United States, and exists constantly in 
many districts. Not only do many dogs die of 
it, but numerous cows, horses, pigs, sheep and 
other animals are bitten with fatal results. 
Hundreds of people, mostly children, are also 
bitten, some of whom die after suffering the 
most horrible agony, but the greater part are 
now saved by taking the Pasteur treatment. 


EXTERMINATE THE WORTHLESS DOGS. 


It is remarkable that the highly intelligent 
and generally well-informed people of the 
United States should be willing to expose them- 
selves and have their children exposed to such 
a terrible fate as death from hydrophobia. 
And this is always to be feared when mad dogs 
are allowed to roam about and propagate their 
malady almost unchecked as is now the case. 
In all our cities there are thousands of worth- 
less and ownerless dogs which forage wherever 
they can for their living, defile the streets, and 
disseminate disease. There are thousands of 
other dogs which would be of some value if 
tuey were where there was anything for dogs 
to do, but which are utterly useless in cities at 
the present day. They are maintained appar- 
ently because their owners are unable to break 
away from the habits of the race, acquired in 
barbarous and semi-civilized ages, of keeping 
dogs for associates and companions. As the 
country becomes more pvpulous and civilized, 
the necessity for dogs decreases. 

Their number should, therefore, be 
spondingly reduced. We cannot, of course, ex- 
pect to dispense with dogs entirely. 
still uses for them, particularly in the country, 
and there are many people who must have dogs 
to associate with; but making due allowances, 
there are twice as many dogs in this country as 
should be allowed to exist. 


corre- 


There are 


THE NEEDED MEASURES TO ERADICATE RABIES 

There are just two measures, and only two, 
which are required to reduce and eradicate 
rabies or canine madness. The first is to re- 
duce as much as possible the number of dogs 
and thus diminish to that extent the agents 
which keep alive and distribute the contagion. 

The second is to muzzle in an efficient man- 
ner the dogs of all districts where the disease 
exists. This measure prevents the dogs from 
biting and stops the propagation of the dis- 
ease. It should be strictly enforced with all 
dogs that are not tied up or led with a leash, 
and should be continued until the disease dis- 
appears. In this manner the disease has been 
eradicated from England and Scotland, and 
from the whole of Great Britain, with the ex- 
ception of 2 small district in the Welsh moun- 


tains, where a few cases still occur. 








33 bushels per acre; 
The straw was used for bedding, representing a value of $18 per ton for this purpose. 


straw 3% tons. 








Irrigating Small Areas. 


Experiments for testing the effect of irriga- 
tion and fertilization on sandy soils, such as 
are common in large sections of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, have been completed. 
These lands are poor in plant food, and retain 
so little moisture that all attempts to farm them 
have failed. The experiments included the sup- 
plying of both manure and water. Manure 
alone was of little use, as there was not water 
enough to make the plant food available. 
Water alone produced good results, but the ap- 
plication of both gave the best results. The 
cost of irrigation was $6.70 per acre, and the 
net gain from irrigation was as follows: Po- 
tatoes, $30 per acre; corn, $1; waterinelons, $58; 
muskmelons $45. From these experiments it 
seems that with special crops irrigation of the 
sandy lands is proftable, but the increase in 
yield of corn is not enough to justify the ex- 
pense of securing a water supply: 

In New Jersey water has been used on small 
fruits and vegetables, aniathe added returns due 
to irrigation vary a great deal with the sea- 
sons. Some years no irrigation is needed, in 
others all crops need it, but in most years some 
crops are helped by it. Prof E. B. Voorhees, 
who has charge of this work, reports that in 
his opinion, irrigation where tried has paid 
well. Pumping from streams or wells is the 
most common way of getting water for fruit 
and garden irrigation. Small plants furnishing 
water enough for from five to ten acres, includ- 
ing pump and engine, cost from $200 to $500. 

ees 

Ventilation Needed for Fowls—It seems to 
me that the chicken business is getting demor- 
alized instead of revolutionized. Instead of the 
long and wide sod houses, straw houses or 
log houses, poultry keepers must have thin 
wail houses made tight as a drum, with the no- 
tion that it is the right way to keep out cold. 
If they don’t open up their poultry houses, let 
in some air and tear down the fences around 
the prisons, in a few more years the constitution 
of the great American hen will be broken down 
so that roup will be a tame thing alongside of 
hen tuberculosis and a dozen more constitu- 
tional complaints.—[J. Hefner, Nebraska. 


big 
fa =) 


Field Cured Hay freed from clover removed 
from the soil 5.6 pounds of nitrogen, 14.7 to 
16.2 of potash and 3.5 of phosphoric acid. 
These results were obtained at the Rhode Is- 
land station. 


Hand-picked Wheat Seed selected for large, 
heavy kernels gave exceptionally good yields 
in northwestern Canada. 





THRESHING WHEAT ON A LONG ISLAND FARM 


at work last season on Indian Neck Farm, Suffolk County, N Y. 


The grain was winter wheat, grown 


The grain was mostly fed to stock, part of it being retained for 
The farm is under management of Alexander Mair. 
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Commercial Agriculture. 


Favor Shown Field Beans. 





Farmers makjng a specialty of field 
beans for market evidently planned a 
normal acreage, but the situation lat- 
terly has not been altogether favora- 
ble. Throughout New York, always a 
heavy producer, the May drouth, only 
recently broken, placed the ground in 
very poor condition, delaying planting 
until after the rains of the second week 
in June. Conditions in Michigan were 
more favorable for seeding, yet some 
complaint reaches American Agricul- 
turist of late planting there. Growers 
in that section have not been wholly 
satisfied with returns from the crop of 
last year, and in parts of such counties 
as Jackson and Washtenaw there is a 
disposition to reduce the area. This 
crop meets considerable favor in north- 
ern New England, and the area is pos- 
sibly increasing, although not large 
compared with further west. In Grand 
Isle county, Vt, a considerable gain 
over last year, while in Maine about 
the same area as last season. 

The opening of June found the con- 
dition of the ground very unsatisfac- 
tory in such bean counties in New York 
as Livingston, Orleans, Monroe, Wvyo- 
ming, etc, but improved speedily after 
the rains. The same was substintially 
true of the territory east of the Hud- 
fon river. 

As for last year's crop of field beans, 
this is practically exhausted in New 
York, and while very sharply reduced 
in Michigan, a few sections there still 
hold some. In Livingston county, N Y, 
medium and pea beans salable at coun- 
try shipping points at $2 per bushel, 
red kidney $2.50; in Orleans and Mon- 
roe counties, medium and pea beans $2 
to $2.10; growers at Attica, Wyoming 
county, had mostiy sold, and early 
June prices for choice marrow $2.25 
und red kidney $2.50. Prices are some- 
what lower in Michigan, standard va- 
riety selling in Jackson county around 
£1.85, in Washtenaw $1.75 to $2, and in 
Livingston $1.80. 

ee 


The Disturbed Canning Industry. 





In canning circles much interest is 
manifested over the reports of the pos- 
sibility of a material decrease in the 
acreage of sweet corn and tomatoes. 
Floods in the central west and south- 
west have interfered with early work 
und conditions akin to this have un- 
favorably affected the acreage in the 
middle south. In the Delaware penin- 
sula and in portions of Maryland and 
Virginia heavy rains destroyed many 
thousand tomato plants, which neces- 
sitated resetting, farmers experiencing 
difficulty in securing supply of young 
plants, 

Considerable areas of sweet corn have 
also been replanted. Further north and 
cust sweet corn has made poor prog- 
ress up to the middle of June, in many 
instances planting being greatly § de- 
layed, due to the extended drouth only 


recently broken; this followed late 
last week by positively drenching 
rains, Where growers for canning 


establishments are not bound by 
earlier Signed contracts they ure 
very naturally making their plans to 
demand full prices for tomatoes, sweet 
corn, cherries, small fruits, ete, sold 
lo canners, 

In a recent circular from the New 
York state experiment station at Ge- 
neva, Prof H. A. Harding says: In 
processing two-pound cans of peas 23 
degrees for 30 minutes is not sufficient 
when the gas-forming bacillus is pres- 
sent. It appears that 236 degrees for 
30 minutes is about the minimum ex- 
posure which should be used and 23 
degrees for 235 minutes has been found 
successful in practice. The use of 240 
degrees for 20-25 minutes will probably 
sterilize the peas but its effect upon the 
commercial quality has not been satis- 


t ‘y settled. 


INTENSIVE 


Selling Farm Products, 


Apples for England in June—Last 
fall C. M. Hooker & Son of Rochester, 
N Y, the well-known fruit growers, put 
in cold storage 7500 barrels of apples, 
mostly Baldwins, grown by them. They 
began shipping to Liverpool and Lon- 
don about February 1, in small lots. 
Their first carload was landed in Lon- 
don, March 1, and sold at about $4.50 
per barrel. The last carload of Bald- 
wins were sent May 25 and brought $6.12 
for firsts and $5.50 for seconds. The 
Jjast shipment was made for the season 
to New York, June 7. Mr H. Hooker told 
American Agriculturist that the fruit 
has come out of cold storage in splen- 
did shape. The apples were picked last 
fall from their orchards, put in barrels 
with loose head and run in cold storage 
in less than half a day from time they 
were taken from the tree. Before being 
shipped abroad they were sorted into 
three grades, carefully repacked and 
put on refrigerator cars for New York 
and loaded on the steamship. 


Fruit Wrapping Machine—A ma- 
chine for wrapping Granges and other 
fruit with paper has recently been 
perfected, and is being installed in 
some of the large orchards and packing 
sheds in California and Florida. The 
machine is run by either hand or pow- 
er, and has a capacity of 25,000 to 40,- 
000 oranges or other fruits per day. 
Paper is fed from an endless roll and 
cut in squares. The machine will wrap 
anything from the size of marbles tv 
large grape fruit, and is so constructed 
that it will handle eggs without break- 
ing. It is said to effect a saving of 
2 to 4 cents a box in the labor of 
wrapping. 





Peaches from Georgia—The peach 
crop began to move in carload lots from 
Georgia the second week in June. J. 
H. Hale estimates he will have 75 car- 
loads from his orchards at Ft Valley, 
against 154 carloads last year. With 
new orchards he should have had 200 
cars this season. June 6 he shipped his 
first car of Red June plums north; 
June 8, first car of Greensboro peaches. 
The size better than heretofore, no 
sting from curculio and quality is 
extra good. Georgia, Mr Hale thinks, 
will not have over 1200 cars this sea- 
son, against 2800 cars last year. 


A Motor for Farm Work—Success- 
ful trials have been made this spring 
in England ‘with a portable agricul- 
tural motor. The machine, which is an 
English invention, is of eight-horse 
power and Mr Daniel Albone, the in- 
ventor, has operated mowers, plows, 
cultivators and other farm implements 
with it. The motive power is petro- 
leum. The machine, as designed, can 
be used to run such stationary appar- 
atus as feed cutters, feed grinders, 
shredders, etc, as well as for a motor. 
The complete machine weighs about 
1700 pounds, 


Little Interest in Castor Beans— 
The castor bean acrenge in Illinois, 
where a few counties devote consider- 
able attention to this special crop, bids 
fair to prove not more than normal. 
The low price of the past few years 
offers no incentive to an enlarged area. 
The market is practically restricted 
to the castor oil trust of St Louis, and 
it seems impossible for growers to real- 
ize more than $1.10 per bushel, occa- 
sionally $1.25. Castor beans grown com- 
mercially yield only 5 to 10 bushels to 
the acre. 


The Irrigation Fund—The exact 
amount of the fund set apart for the 
reclamation of arid lands under’ the 
irrigation act of 1902 is announced by 
Commissioner Richards, of the gen- 
eral land office. The total is $7,530,000 
for the fiscal years 1901 and 1902, di- 
vided among 16 states and territories. 
Adding to this the returns from the 
sale of public lands during the present 
fiscal year, it is estimated that the 
amount in the treasury department 


July 1 next will approximate $15,000,000, 
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Profitable Goose Farming. 


E. F. BARRY, MAINE. 





The goose is very hardy, will stand 
more exposure than any other fowl, 
more, in fact, than any other do- 
mestic creature. They will not 
stay inside a pen except night time 
in the severest storms, and seem 





SKETCH OF A MAINE GOOSE FARM. 


to delight in wading in the snow in 
the toughest storms, only moving oc- 
easionally to keep from being covered. 
Cold weather has no terror to a tlock 
of mature geese. 

Most geese will lay two litters of 
eggs, the size of the litter varying 
from 12 to 25, but 30 eggs for the two 
litters is about what you may expect. 
A goose will hardly ever try to sit 
at the close of the first litter and the 
eggs should be put under hens or put 
into an incubator. It is getting the bet- 
ter of the goose business if you can 
hatch out the first eggs laid, if they 
have been laid early. 

The second litter is where you may 
expect to do some business. Save your 
eggs until the goose begins to line her 
nest with down plucked from her body 
and then you know that the end of the 
litter is at hand. If there are more than 
13 eggs, set the remainder under a 
good Plymouth Rock hen, and you now 
stand a chance of getting a dozen or 
more nice goslings. After they are 
hatched they seldom die. The feed as 
before stated should be chopped vege- 
tables sprinkled with meal, but young 
grass is far better for the young gos- 
lings and they will pick up some 
cracked corn. It will cause you to 
wonder sometimes what the goslings 
eat to keep them alive and growing 
as they do. 

If a goose raises 10 goslings a season 
she is doing well, for they will bring 
from $10 to $15 and it costs not more 
than 25% of that to raise them. What 
other farm stock will do that? The 
goose herself is worth from $1 to $3, 
according to her breeding. A house 
and yard costing $15 will furnish shel- 
ter for a trio. The food consumed 
by a single old goose for a year can 
be paid for out of $1, vou can now 
judge for yourself whether goose farm- 
ing will pay. 

en 


When a Queen Bee Is Lost. 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 





It is very important to be able to 
learn at once when a queen is lost dur- 
ing early summer. The loss of a queen 
trom a hive, even for a single day, will 
make a marked difference in the 
strength of the colony, for a good queen 
will lay from 2000 to 3000 eggs in a day 
at this season. Whatever you do be 
careful and not drop the queen off the 
combs when handling them at _ this 
time of year, and do not interfere with 
her work by changing combs about to 
expose brood. 

By a little attention you may be able 
to detect a queenless hive by the man- 
ner in which the bees act on the out- 
side. When they stand around in a 
eare-for-nothing manner and no bees 
going in with pollen, it would be well 
to open the hive and take a look at 


them. If you find eggs and ‘worker 
brood you may be quite sure the queen 
is there; if not, go ahead and find out 
if there is no queen. Finding none pro- 
ceed at onee to take a frame of brood 
from another hive and watch if they 
start queen cells in about 24 hours. If 
not, then they have been some time 


queenless and if such is the case, give 
them a queen if possible. 
a ~ 


Cement Floors in Farm Buildings 
In answer to Thomas Piper's question 
in American Agriculturist April 18, will 
say that I consider cement fi 
visable, not only for cattle, but for 
horses, carriages, etc, first floor com- 


plete. My experience is that with ce- 


ment floors the rats have no pla to 
burrow, consequently will not stay with 
you. And if put down right, will cost 


very little more, will last a lifeti) 
and are more sanitary. Our barn, 1.7 
by 30 feet, with two wings for carriag 
icehouse, milk rooms, etc, 20 by 350 feet, 
has cement floors, averaging from 4 
inches under cows to 6 and 8 inches in 


driveways. All doorways cemented 2 
feet outside, so that doors roll on ce- 
ment. No wood sills in any outsid 


doors. Cost about 17 cents per square 
foot, including glazed tile draining to 
carry all waste from cattle, horses and 
milk room.—[Luther Childs, Somerseé 
County, N J. 


Guaranteeing Fresh Egg’s—A uniiue 
method to insure the freshness of ergs 
has been adopted by the dairym-n's 
association in the vicinity of Kehl, Ger- 
many, and is reported by Consul J. I. 
Brittain. The agents of the assovia- 
tion go among the farmers each day 
and purchase the eggs, the farmer guar- 
anteeing that they have been laid with- 
in the previous 24 hours. In conse- 
quence of this guaranty, the assovia- 
tion pays the farmer about 6 cents })¢ 

dozen above the market price. The is- 
sociation makes a record of each pur- 
chase by giving the farmer a registered 
number and numbering each egg in a 
corresponding manner. If by chanes 
any consumer should find a stale egg, 
he returns it to the dealer, who in turn 
charges it to the association, which re- 
ports the matter to the farmer. This 
method is a protection to all parties 

ty 


concerned, and is said to mee ith 
much success, 

Feeding Young Ducks—W. R. Cu 
tiss & (‘ec cf Niagara county, N Y, hav 
hatched over 6000 this spring and } 
the first ones ready for market 
the middle of May. In feeding 1 
ducklings corn meal and bran are t 
principal foods used. Mr Curtiss sa} 
the ducks should be started on two 


parts bran, one part bread crumbs, 01 

part fsorn meal, one-half part low grad: 
fleur, one-quarter part beef scraps and 
one-quarter part fine sand. As thr 

grow older drop the bread and increas 
the corn meal until ready to fatten, 
then feed two parts corn meal, one part 
bran and 10% beef scraps. They should 
weigh five pounds each when ten weeks 


old. 


When Chicks Have Gapes I put 
them in tight box with cheesecloth 
cover and dust lime through, making 
them sneeze. I have done this with 
whole flocks and find it successfu! 
Care must be taken that an overdos: 
is not given.—[Mrs J. Rittenhous 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


A Satisfactory Drinking Fountain 
for small chickens can be made by 
melting cover off an old fruit can and 
punching about four small holes 14 inch 
from the top. The same is filled with 
water, a saucer put over the top and 
the whole inverted.—[H. S. C., New 
York. 
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Rye as Fall and Spring Pasture, 


CHARLES E. THORNE, OHIO EXPER STA. 


I have a field of clayey, sandy soil, 
composed of a soft, flat stone, supposed 
to be shale. Clover does not catch in 
the field. How would rape do as a fer- 
tilizer sown after corn is laid by?—[C. 
kK. Jenree, Fairfield County, O. 

Rape does not take the place of clo- 
not have 


ver as a fertilizer. It does 
the property of gathering nitrogen 
from the atmosphere which gives clo- 


ver and plants of that character their 
special value. It however, a useful 
plant to grow for fall feed, especially 
sheep. The seed may be procured 
of any seedsmen advertising in Amer- 


is, 


for 


ican Agriculturist. It should be sown 
at the rate of six pounds per acre. 
When sown so late in the season as 
mentioned, it would require a favora- 
bie season to get much feed from it. 
Probably, all things considered, the 
best plant for the purpose suggested in 
this letter is rye. When sown at the 
working of the corn, it will usu- 


last 
lly give some good grazing in the fall 
ar spring, and if not pastured when 
the ground is wet will leave the soil in 
better condition than if no rye were 


sown. 





——_- 


A New Phase in Oleo—Somewhat at 
variance with the position taken by the 


Southdowns and Shropshires. 
PROF W. 1... CARLYLE, UNIVERSITY OF WIS. 





In the down group we have the Shrop- 


shire, Oxford, Southdown, Hampshire 
and Suffolk, popular in the order 
named. In the long wooled or low- 


land group we have the Cotswold, Lin- 
coln and Leicester, also named in the 
order of popularity. In the _ special 
purpose group we classify the various 
kinds of Merino noted for their wool 
production, the Dorset, valuable for 
the production of early lambs and their 
great milking properties and the 
Cheviot, noted for their activity and 
hardihood. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOUTHDOWN, 

The Southdown is the oldest of the 
breeds mentioned in this group and is 
rossessed of the most nearly ideal mut- 
ton form and quality. They are one 
of the smallest of the breeds of mutton 
sheep, are the most compact in form 
and are the easiest keepers. They are 
superior to any of the other breeds for 
crossing on common grade ewes lacking 
in quality and ‘wealth of flesh where 
the object sought is the production of a 
class of sheep that are hardy, quick 
maturing and of the type most de- 
manded by the best markets. 

The chief objections to this breed are 
a lack of wool production, a lack of 


LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY 


degree. They are adapted to rolling ] 
and level lands that may be somewhat 
broken and rocky in character, but 
where vegetation is plentiful. 
IRR SARE SE 
Selecting Breeding Hogs. 
ROLLIE WEBB, ILLINOIS. 
The first thing of importance in 


selecting breeding stock is to have good 


individuals, Select sows with long, 
symmetrical bodies; shoulders and | 
hams well developed; bone fine and 


strong, with feet small and standing 
upright. The boar should be more com- 
pact, with the same good _ qualities, 
such as well filled hams and shoulders, 
GIVE PASTURE AND PLENTY OF EXERCISE, 
In the successful management of 
breeding stock, one of the prime re- 
quisites is ample pasture, that the hogs , 
may be kept from the sheds and pens 
a large portion of the year. The exer- 
cise, sunshine and grass will add much | 
| 
| 
| 


to the growth and health of the pigs. | 
The point of exercise is one that is 
overlooked by a great many, but un- 


less hogs have plenty of exercise they 
will not have strong bones and bodies. 
It is as essential that hogs have exer- 

as it is for man, although it is | 
not desirable to have them running 
around all the time. If they have to 
go some little dis- | 


cise 














tance for their 
water, they will 
have sufficient ex- 
ercise and be on 
their feet enough 
to strengthen their 
bones, 

Sows should not 
be bred before they 
are ten months old, 
and then they will 
have pigs after 
they are a year old. 
Breed the sows the 
middle of Decem- 
ber and the pigs 
will come about the 
first of April, when 
it is warm enough 
for them to get a 
good start. Unless 
a pig grows rapid- 
ly from the first it 
makes slow gains 
and there is no 
profit in feeding. 

About a week be- 
fore time for sow 
to farrow, sre 
should be put into 





PRIZE WINNING GUERNSEY BULL AND HEIFER 


These two yearling 
considered good specimens of the breed. 
part of a very fine herd. 


Guernseys were first 


in 


Strong constitutions, good milkers and excellent all-round dairy cattle. 


internal revenue department at Wash- 
ington, a Massachusetts court has de- 
cided that it is not unlawful to make 
and sell oleo which resembles butter in 
color; provided there is no evidence of 
the introduction of any substance for 


the purpose of coloring the product. “If 
the color which makes oleo look like 
butter is incident to the use of the 
materials needful in the production of 


oleo,” said the judge, “it is not colora- 
tion from an ingredient put in to cause 
it to look like butter. In such case it 
is the oleo itself which resembles but- 
ter, and it not caused to look like 
butter by a coloration or ingredient 
added for the purpose.”” The product 
in question was made in Rhode Island, 


is 


and the prosecution showed that the 
cclor resulted from the use of yellow 
cottonseed oil in the manufacture, It 
dees not yet appear how far reaching 
Will be this decision of a state court. 


Buttermaker Suggestions—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the national 
creamery buttermakers’ association re- 
quests buttermakers to send in sugges- 
tions regarding the next annual con- 
vention and subjects they think need 
at the _ sessions. Address 
communications to Sec E. Sudendorf, 
Elgin, Ill. 


discussion 


size and weight in the lambs and a 
noticeable lack of prolificacy. The 
lambs do not attain sufficient weights 


early enough in life to supply the best 
markets at the season of the year when 
the price is highest. The Southdown 
sheep very active and hardy and 
adapted to those sections of a state 
that are somewhat broken and hilly, 
and where vegetation is not too abun- 
dant, as they are good grazers and 
easily kept in good condition. 

THE SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 

The Shropshires more nearly resem- 
ble the Southdowns than any other 
breed, as they possess the same blocky, 
compact form and thick fleshing prop- 


is 


erties. They are, however, a larger 
and heavier breed, weighing in gcod 
flesh from 150 to 225 pounds, They 


lack something in the development of 
leg of mutton and wealth of firm flesh, 
but excel in the production of lambs 
that make a rapid growth and suit the 
market demands, and they are the best 
wooled of any of the down breeds. 

No other breed has been so popular 
for crossing upon the common sorts 
where an all-round improvement in 
carcass and wool production is de- 
sired. They also possess the power 
of adapting themselves to varying con- 
ditions of soil and climate to a marked 


their classes at the 1902 St Louis fair and were 
They belong to McCormick & Etzerley of Ohio and are a a 
Guernseys are gaining favor in the middle west, being of good size with 


a pen by herself 
and given a good 
bunch of straw for 
bed. The feed 
should not be quite 
so heavy and about 
as you expect to feed 
has farrowed. Care should 
be taken to watch sow at farrow- 
ing time, as assistance is often need- 
ed, and if not given at once, there is 
danger of losing the sow. 


the same 
after sow 


FEED AFTER FARROWING. 


If all goes well at farrowing time, the 
feed may be increased as the demand 
for milk increases, until the sow is on 
full feed. The sow should be fed all 
she will eat, as great gains are made 
while the pigs are young for the amount 
of feed consumed. When the pigs are 
three weeks old, they will begin to eat 





if given food in proper shape, so a 
trough should be placed in pen near 


by where only the little pigs can get 
to it. A slop of shorts and milk is the 
best for the pigs at first and in a few | 
days all will be eating. Care should 
be taken not to give them too much 
at first, as all may not eat and some 
may get too much. They will all be 
eating well when four or five weeks 
old and should be weaned when eight 
weeks old. They make as good gains 
without the sow’s milk and large pigs 
suckle the sow down unnecessarily. A 
warm, dry pen is absolutely essential in 
raising hogs. Use a little foresight in 
getting the farrowing pen ready. 
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Just one Tubular, all the 
others are of the ‘ bucket 
bowl” type. Plenty of the 
old style, bucket bowls, but 
only one of the Tubular 
style. Others have tried to 
imitate, but they can’t g°t around the 
Tubular patents. If you want the 


Improved Tubular Separator 


come to us; if you are satisfied with the 

old style bucket bowl, go to any of the 

others. Write for catalogue No. 400. 

The Sharples Go., P.M. Sharples, 
Chicago, Ill, West Chester, Pa, 











A Milk Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickly 
just after itis taken from the cow, 
The object is to — every 
Sticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
itand driving out all bad odors 
and germs which — milk very 
quickly and reduce its value. 











| The Perfection Milk Cooler and Aerator 


does this quicker and better than any other, 
Send for prices and free circulars. 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Ye 
aia 








Good News to Stock Owners 
Just the information that you must have 
to successfully treat Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeny, Knee-Sprung, Curb, Splint 
Spavin,.Rinubone and all bleraishes hard 
or soft, also Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Bone:Spavin 
Rinebone 
LumpJaw 


Certain and inexpensive methods fully 

described in our two big booklets, which 

we send free if you have a case to treat. 

Over 140,000 farmers rely upon these 

same methods. Write for the books. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ih 


Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if protected 


MON EY from the torture of flies with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and all insects; protects horses as well 
as cows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 

30 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes, A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens ina perfectly sanitary condition, 

Ask for Child's SO-BOS-SO or send $2 for I-gal. can and 
Sprayer complete, Ex. pd. any point east of the Mississippi. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

25 LaFayette Street, Utica, N. Y. 








{ ance. Pat'’d May 6, 1%. 


New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F.R.C. V.S., Director. 


NO HUMBUG. :'cr°. 


Swine V, Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. Stops swine 
from rooting. Makes48 different ear marks. x 

Horns. Price $1.60. Send §1 for trial. If itsuits, send bal- 
Hog and Calf Holder only 75e. 


FARMER BRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placenta 
Fi Powder is the Best Known 
Failure to Breed. and the most suecessful 


cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 














DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 











successful live stock men everywhere. Write 
for circular. Address, F 
H. W. KELLOGG 6CO., St. Paul, Minn. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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A Poor Oats Promise. 


returns from American 
Agriculturist’s county correspondents 
show the lowest condition reported for 
oats on June 1, with but two exceptions, 
in 20 years. The general average is 86.6, 
against 92.0 last year. The unfavorable 
character of the present report rests 
not so much upon the actual figures of 
condition, though they are low, as upon 


Consolidated 


the general features of the situation, 
as shown by the comments of corre- 
spondents, 

The following statement shows the 





estimated oats acreage by states, and 
the reported condition of the crop 
June 1: 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS JUNE 1 
Acres Condition 
New York 1,301,000 7b 
Pennsylvania 1,187,000 80 
RORRE ceccsincoesaise 906,000 88 
AERRBORE cicocccscs 270,000 SO 
Tennessee ........- 209,000 $1 
West Virginia 86,000 &5 
Pe 268,000 81 
ae 1,162,000 76 
Michigan 1,065,000 85 
Serer rr 1,269,000 73 
 : <aanteicee Selatan 4,132,000 80 
Wisconsin eee 2,435,000 96 
Minnesota ......... 2,320,000 95 
BED di cca eee cence 4,165,000 95 
BECOMES scccccceses 888,000 80 
BANGAS cccccescocee Fi1,00 93 
PROMPARRS 66ccssccs - 1,954,000 93 
North Dakota ..... 837,000 95 
South Dakota 774,000 95 
California ......... 167,000 84 
OROGON. 2.06 eeacsee 2eeeee 90 
Washington ...... e 158,000 96 
OGRIBMOME. <ccicecsss 314,000 92 
ROE sas 00 40s0enaen 2,435,000 78 
Total Soiree 561, 000 86.6 
The season for seeding was wholly 
unfavorable. Rainfall interfered with 


plowing and seeding was largely pros- 
ecuted between showers over a large 
part of the central valleys. The result 
was poor seed bed, imperfectly pulver- 
ized where any plowing was done, with 
an unusual percentage of the area sim- 
ply disked in and too frequently only 
harrowed in. This class of seeding was 
hurriedly done at last, With wet 
ground, and the seed was poorly dis- 
tributed and imperfectly covered. 
The ground was wet and cold and 
seed germinated indifferently. Just at 


the time the plant was coming up a 
period of cold, dry weather was ex- 
perienced over the greater part of the 
territory east of the Missouri river, 
except in Iowa, and the surface of the 
ground drying out rapidly became hard 
and baked, seriously checking the 


plants that ‘were seeking to establish a 
root hold. Growth was checked and 
the plants took on a bad color, with 
every appearance of a_ protracted 
drouth, where matter of fact there 
was plenty of moisture in the subsoil, 
the trouble being that the top was dry 
and the plants did not have root 
growth to reach the moisture below. 
STAND OF OATS INFERIOR, 

As a result of these unfavorable soil 
and climatic conditions, the oats stand 
is inferior, thin and spotted, growth is 
irregular, the plant is apparently lack- 
ing in vigor and complaints of weedy 
fields are almost universal. East of the 
Allegheny mountains the long spring 
drouth, beginning with the last week of 
April and only relieved at the opening 
of the second week of June, has severe- 
ly damaged the oats crop. This drouth 
was not only severe, but it came at the 
most critical stage of development, 
when the newly germinated plant was 
striving to gain a root hold. 

Reports to American Agriculturist 
from portions of Pennsylvania, and 
from New York and New England were 
little less than sensational before the 
advent of the June rains, and even 
after making heavy allowance for the 
feeling of panic which always accom- 
panies threatened crop failure it is ap- 
parent that even with the most favor- 
able conditions from this time to har- 


asa 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s 
They 


fertilizers. enrich the earth. 


OUR 


vest, the eastern crop must be below 
normal. 

The only exception to the generally 
unfavorable oats situation is in the 
northern portion of the belt. With the 
exception of possibly too much rain, 
the crop in Wisconsin, Iowa and the 


northwest has experienced good weather 


conditions and the June 1 prospect was 
good. 
The difficulty experignced in seeding 


the crop caused som¢ Sport ige in acre- 
age, but hardly so muc BPas at one time 
seemed probable. According to the pre- 
liminary estimates of American Agri- 
culturist’s correspondents the 

TOTAL ACREAGE THIS YEAR 


is placed at 29,561,000 acres, against 30,- 


146,000 last year. Only the northwest- 
ern and Pacific coast states show any 
increase, while the Ohio valley shows 
the most marked decrease. 

> 


Potato Crop Starts Indifferently. 





The early west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains hus not been especial- 
ly favorable for this crop, as intimated 
in American Agriculturist last week, 
while in the eastern states, New York 
and Pennsylvania to New England in- 
clusive, the weather was aguinst po- 
tatoes until the breaking of the drouth 
the second week in June. 

Too much early rain in the west de- 
layed plowing and made planting late. 
In May an opposite condition prevailed, 
the surface of the ground being dried 
out, and as a result potatoes were not 
only planted late, but germinated slow- 
ly. This condition prevailed especially 
in the Ohio valley, while in Towa a con- 
tinued excess of moisture so interfered 
with planting that the acreage has been 
reduced. 

The period of heavy rainfall which 
Was experienced throughout the whole 
of the great central valleys, beginning 
with the last week of May, has pre- 
vented cultivation, and fields are be- 
coming very weedy. lL.ate planted po- 
tatoes have not germinated well and 
complaints of rotting are numerous. 


season 





_ 


Hay Crop Must Prove Uneven, 
the past ten 
eastern states the 
breaking up of the drouth. The wide- 
spread rains mentioned in American 
Agriculturist a week ago continued, 
and practically all sections were given 
a thorough soaking, helpful to plant 
growth. Pastures revived immediately, 
but meadows, practically at the eve of 
harvest, were in many instances in very 
poor shape for a crop of hay. Grass 
headed thin and scant yield inevitable. 

Many farmers cut their grass with a 
view of planting a second crop; many 
will go extensively into silage corn, 
hungarian and other ciutch crops. The 
hay shortage here indicated, while gen- 
eral, is not universal. Many low fields 
kept up growth during the dry season 
and will show fair yields of hay, espe- 
cially on heavy soils. In the imvortant 
western hay territory, Indiana to the 
Rocky mountains, the present promise 
for a crop is very little different from 
that of a normal year. 

The general rains which were re- 
ceived during the closing week of May 
and the first week of June relieved 
drouthy conditions wherever they pre- 
vailed in the northwestern hay belt, and 
the general situation there at this time 
is reasonably satisfactory. 

Bottom lands throughout the flooded 


The feature of days in 


the middle and 


is 


district from western Illinois to east- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska have’ been 


not only by the large 
rivers, but in the valleys of the smaller 
streams. The extent of the damage 
from this cause cannot yet be meas- 
ured, but it will undoubtedly result in 
some loss of prospect. Taking the 
western situation as a whole, it may be 
said that the present promise for a hay 
crop is very little different from that 
of a normal year. 

Special returns from American Agri- 
culturist’s county correspondents indi- 
cate a tendency toward an increase in 


badly overflowed, 








SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


clover. As a rule 
incre small, 
the exceptions 
where there 


the area seeded to 
the percentages of 
but quite uniform, 
ing in the southwest, 


ise are 


be- 


been considerable incrementin the clover | 


acreage. A very considerable part of 
this, of course, represents an increase 
seeded to alfalfa and the same is true 
of the increased acreage shown on the 
Pacific coast. 
a 

Yields of Leguminous Crops—A 
wider arca than ever before ought to 
be planted to these crops this year to 
help out the hay crop, as well as to 
supply some of the nitrogenous feed 
needed for the dairy and other stock. 
The Connecticut experiment station 
gives the following yields per acre: 
Soy beans when the seeds are nearly 
grown, 9.5 tons; cowpeas, eight tons; 
vetch in bloom, 12 tons; red clover in 


white lupine nearly 
blue lupine nearly 
yellow lupine past 


full bloom, 13 tons; 
past bloom, 12 tons; 
past bloom, 20 tons; 
full bloom, 23 tons. The high price and 
searcity of seed and difficulty of har- 
vesting and curing some of these crops 


deters many farmers from planting 
them extensively. Prices of seea qu c- 
ed by leading weedsmen are about as 


follows: Soy beans $3 to $6.50 per bushe} 
according to variety, Medium Early 
Green $5; cowpeas $3: 
per 100 pounds; spring 
to $3. 

la | 


Basket and Question Box, 


Ensilage Cutters—C. V. Penn- 
sylvania: Write our advertisers and 
ask them to send you their catalogs 
illustrating their cutters, 


Queen Trap—W. K., New York: You 
can buy queen traps for catching queen 
bees as they emerge from the hive with 
the swarm, of manufacturers or dealers 
in apiary supplies. 


“ 
Tey 








Diseased Animals—V. K. M., New 
York: The agricultural laws of New 


York state clearly that no animal can 
be paid for which upon post mortem 
examination proves to have an infec- 
tious or contagious disease for which it 
is killed. 


World's Smallest Cajttle—In Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, March 28, 1903, I saw 
a picture of the world’s smallest cat- 
tle with note from Robert S. Eville of 
Putnam county, Fla. Will he give 
further details about the little 
If his description of milking proper- 
ties is seconded by kindness, docility, 
hardiness and fecundity, the little cow 
would certainly be a desirable one for 


has | 





lupines $8 to $12 | 
vetches $2.50 | 








cow? | 


town.—[T. V. Norvell, Holt County, 
Neb. 
| 

Tanning a Dog Hide—In answer to | 
Cc. P. A., who asks in American Agri- 
culturist how to tan a dog hide so as 
not to take the hair off, first remove 
the hide in the ordinary way. Place it ' 
on some smooth surface hair side in, 
where it will be protected from rough 
weather, as, for instance, the inside of 
a barn door. To stretch the hide, first 
put one or two tacks in the head to 
hold it in position. Then fasten the 
bottom and stretch the hide up toward 
the head. This will remove the wrin- 
kles. Next rub in equal parts of salt, 
saltpeter and alum until the hide will 
hold no more, and leave to dry. When 
perfectly dry remove all dried flesh and 
fat and the hide will be ready for use. 
[Elmer Merritt, New York. 








What are Humors? 
i 

They are vitiated or morbid fluids 
coursing the veins and affecting the tis- 
sues. They are commonly due to de- 
fective digestion, but are sometimes in- 
herited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and 
boils, and in weakness, languor, general 
debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that 
has suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 











THE BREAK DOWN 


is usually in the wheel. They receive the strain and 
wear. They dry out,spokes and feloes rot, tires 
come loose. Get the service out of wheeis you dc 


out of gears by using 


Electric Metal Wheels, 


1 wagon for a life 
-ctrics are the staunch- 


You have 
time. Ele 


est, tightest, easiest running’ 
wheels made. Straiglit or stag 
} gered oval steel spokes, cast in 


wa the hub ,hotriveted in tire. Broad 
tires, norutting, light draft, any 
] height, fit any wagon, 

Write for fre 
logue on Electric 
Handy Wagons. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 86, Quincy, lils, 


-e illustrated cata 
Wheels and 
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~ 
F AUTO-SPRAY . 
Vi best for all hand work. No continuous 5 
pumping. Compressed sir runs itto epray 23 
\ acre of vines. B y can carry and operate. Gil 
All working and cor itact parts of brass Long 
o of high grade sprayers for every purnose 
hown in Catalog@. Itis FREE. Write at 
once if you want the agenoy. 


E. C. BROWN & CO., ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 













MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


scones & BOSCHERT 


216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


GOOD Long Keeping CIDE R “ 





and mors of it from the Small’ amount 
of apples can only be secured by using 


ob HYDRAULIC. 
DER PRE 


cl e in various sizes, ES Ss, rental - 
power. Theonly ac . 
and diploma at world’s fair hem aa ; 
and price list sent free upon pegeest. 
ydraulic Press Mi; 
6 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Onto. 
One of the best equiny T es a 


FOR SAL poultry farms 


England. Running water in all buildings. Ten. 
utes from station. Add. 48 N. Main St., Rut inud. Vt. 














BLIZZARD 


Safe, Strong and Efficient. Guts and Shreds 
; ey all kinds of Dry 
and Green Fodder 


and elevates it to any d« 
sired height through a 
PNEUPATIC TUBE. 
No sprocket, no link belt, no 
elevator puckets,web, slate,etc. 
Saves power, breakage and 
annoyance. f cuts various 
lengths; any capacity you want. 
Call at your dealer’s and ex 
em amine it or write us for cir 
wae lars and descriptive matter, 
Joseph Dick Agricultural Wks., Box 24, Canton, Ohio. 


W F [ | DRILLING 


Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mecianic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog 

WILLIAMS BROs.,, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 










































Save time and labor in spreading and turning and 
INCREASB THE VALUE OF HAY. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


“STANDARD FARM BOOKS 








Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge. ... $1.00 

Home Pork Makiug. <A. W. Fulto 50 

She Bae GR TH ek Ec vnesnkccnsascsseccns 1,00 
ORANGE JU DD cumr ANY, 

62 Lafayette Place, New York ; A 


M: arquette uiidine, Chicago, IL 

















The Nurseryman and His Customers. 





*J. H. HALE, CONNECTICUT. 
My orchard interests being greater 
than my nursery interests, I am sure 


there is a generation of planters grow- 
ing up who will gladly pay any extra 
cost of propagation to the nurseryman 
who will always propagate from fruit- 
ing stock. 

An experimental and test field and 
orchard is a very expensive adjunct 
to a nursery, but is absolutely essential 
where one has no other means of keep- 


ing fully posted as to varieties. Fre- 
quent visits to fruiting fields and or- 
chards of successful cultivators will 
supplement the information obtained 
from our own test plots and those of 
the experiment stations, for the nur- 


seryman should be a walking encyclo- 
pedia of horticultural information, al- 
ways on tap for the benefit of his own 
customers and of the other fel- 
low also. The more good horticultural 
information we can circulate, the larg- 
er and better will be our business. 

If a customer asks for Ben Davis ap- 
ple, Kieffer pear, Snead peach, Gold 
plum, Ada strawberry or other like 


those 


creasing the profits of the other, and 
for the continuation of this mutual ben- 
efit arrangement the nurseryman must 
by education, training, thought and 
practice be a leader among men, one 
whom planters may look up to with 
confidence, 

Many trees and plants fail to make 
a satisfactory start through lack of 
proper pruning at the start; I find it a 
good plan to send out with my orders 
a few specimen plants properly pruned 
root and top. A little extra care in 
packing, a little stronger cord, a little 
more moss, straw or burlap will add a 
little to the cost of packing and some- 
times a little soaking of the bale itself 


before shipment may add to cost of 
freight or express, and the customer 
may be a little excited when he pays 


the bill, but when the trees and plants 
begin to grow, and show the results 
of these little extra attentions, every- 
body is happy and business is on a firm 
foundation. 


A Splendid New Blackberry. 





W. D. M., ORANGE COUNTY, N Y¥. 
Several years ago George E. Gold- 
smith of Orange county, N Y, began 











WHEN THE BERRIES ARE RIPE 


This picture was taken last season in a block of Florence blackberries on 


the farm of George E. Goldsmith of Orange 
a remarkably hardy one, and has many good points. 
is considered a variety of much promise. 


is 
and 


shown 
bearer, 


with it several years ago as an unknown seedling, 


Florence in honor of his wife. 


truck, and says he knows what they 
ire and yet wants them, it may not 
be a crime to deal with him, but to 
work them off with colored plates on 


unsuspecting victims in any section of 
the country where better varieties may 
be grown, an injury to the buyer 
and a blow at the nursery trade. It 
should be the aim of the nurseryman 
to know as much as possible of the soil 
and elimatie conditions in the section of 
country where his customers reside, 
otherwise he is not in position to rec- 
ommend varieties most suitable to suc- 
cessful culture. 

While it is true that nursery agents 
blaze the way in new = territory 
and tempt many people to buy in a 
small way everywhere, yet as soon as 
people become well interested in horti- 
culture there is more and more direct 
dealing between planters and nursery- 
nen, saving in cost to the one and in- 


is 


_*Abstract of an address delivered be-, 
fore the American association of nur- 
Serymen at Detroit, 


Mich, June 11. 


The blackberry 
It is a heavy 
Mr Goldsmith started 
named it 


county, N Y. 


and has since 


the culture of blackberries with a seed- 
ling of unknown ancestry. He has not 
devoted all his time or available land 
to it, but wishes now he had done so. 
The berry was named Florence and has 
done well for him. He had out former- 
ly about 300 bearing plants, but last 
year he set out over 1600 more. The 
Florence is .ie top notch of hardiness, 
standing all the extremes of heat, cold, 
drouths and big rains. The canes are 
strong, lusty growers, many of them 
reaching a length of from 10 to 12 feet. 
Their great strength and size does away 
with the necessity for trellis. The 
leaves are abundant and light green, 
in strong contrast to other kinds. 

On light, slaty soil, poorly cultivat- 
ed, 150 plants have repeatedly given a 
picking of three or four bushels, and 
picked every other day. It is a late 
berry, ripening about August 1 to 10 
in this locality and frequently contin- 
uing until September. It is the largest 
ever brought into the neighboring mar- 
kets, and has no core. It is, unless ful- 
ly ripe, acid, but an acid that produces 


HORTICULTURE 


an unsurpassed flavor and quality 
when cooked. When fully ripe it has 
the old-time flavor that used to he 
found on the best specimens of the 
high-bush blackberry of the Allegany 
mountains. Last year after marketing 
30 bushels at 10 cents per quart, Mr 
Goldsmith accepted a cash offer of 12 
cents for the rest of the crop. 
—_ 


Nurserymen’s Important Meeting. 








The annual meeting of the American 
association of nurserymen last week 
at Detroit, Mich, was a hummer. The 
attendance was larger than usual and 
the city entertained her guests in a 
royal manner. The nursery interests of 
every state and Canada, including rep- 


resentatives from. foreign countries, 
were on deck the steamer’ to Belle 
Isle, the beautiful park island. When 


Pres C. A. Ilgenfritz of Monroe, Mich, 
called the convention to order, the hall 
was packed, including a larger num- 
ber of women who regularly attend 
these sessions. Mayor William C. May- 
bury in an address, worthy of more 
comment than we can here give, wel- 
comed the members and turned over 
the city. In behalf of the association 
George A. Sweet of Dansville, N Y, 
responded. Trolley and steamboat rides 
were arranged by the local committee. 





Disparene 
Saves 
trees 


FROM ALL LEAF -EATING INSECTS 


Most powerful Insecticide made; safest to 
use; never injures foliage, One spraying 
remains effective through the season, out 






lasting many applications of Paris green or 
similar 4 The only one that de- 
stroys h broods of the codling- 





moth. Usedand endorsed by professional 
foresters and orchardists, park superine 
tendents, tree wardens, experiment stations, 
Springfield City Forester Gale says: “I 
know of no better preparation.’ 
Enough for a large orchard, $4.25 
Enough for 75 gals.spray . 1.00 
2ib.sample . . . « » « « 
Large illustrated catalogue free. 
BOWKE INSECTICIDE 
COMPANY 
Address nearest office: 
Boston, New York, or Cincinnati 
















The Director of the Ohio Experiment Sta 
tion, Professor C. E. Thorne, says ‘“‘Disparene 
is a better insecticide than Paris Green, be- 





The special program arranged was 
earried out practically to the letter. 
The speakers were Frank B. White 
of Chicago, H. W. Collingwood, Prof 
L. H. Bailey, William Pitkin of New 
York, E. W. Kirkpatrick of Texas, J. |} 
H. Hale of Connecticut, W. C. Barry | 


of New York, Prof J. B. Smith of New 
Jersey, Prof W. G. Johnson of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and George A. Sweet. 
These addresses were sharp and full 
of interest. The more important ones 
will be abstracted and printed in 
these columns later. The question 
box was a prominent feature. This 
part of the program was of great im- 
portance. Several matters of interest 
only to nurserymen and the trade were 
discussed in executive session. For 
many years nurserymen have not been 
free to handle questions of this sort in 
open convention. The executive session 
was suggested by Prof Johnson and 
hereafter a part of each session will be 
devoted to this sort of ‘work. 

The association is on a strong finan- 
cial footing, having about $2500 in the 
treasury. The annual dues are $2, but 
a motion was turned over to the exec- 
utive committee to consider making the 
fees $5. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Atlanta, Ga, the last week 
in June or first week in July, 1904. The 
newly elected officers are: President, N. 
W. Hale, Knoxville, Tenn; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Weber, St Louis, Mo; sec- 
retary, George C. Seager, Rochester, N 
Y; treasurer, C. L. Yates, Rochester, 
N Y; executive committee, William Pit- 
kin, Peter Youngers and J. S. Kerr. 

There was an executive meeting of 
the American nurserymen’s protective 


association at this session, at which 
the following officers were elected: 
President, William Pitkin, Rochester, 





cause it does not injure the foliage.” 
We sell the finest 


CG I N N quality of Seed 


and Roots. Get the best and so start right, for 
Ginseng will be the cream of crops. Now is the 
time to prepare grounds for fall planting. Write 
us for instructions. SHERMAN GINSENG 


CO., Palmyra, Wis. 
ARSENATE 


SWIFT’S OF LEAD 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 
scorching theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for a 
long time, thus doing away with repeated resprayings. It 
is highly recommended by all the leading entomologists. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 Bread St., Boston, Mass. 








SUCCEED WHERE 
TREES HERS FAIL 


lee Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 








N Y; vice-president, A. L. Brook, Kan- 
sas; secretary, Thomas Meehan, Ger- 
mantown, Pa; treasurer, Peter Young- 
ers, Nebraska; executive committee, 
D. S. Lake, H. B. Chase, J. S. Kerr, C. 
J. Brown, J. H. Dayton and E. R. Tay- 
lor. 

The nurserymen’s mutual protective 
association also elected the following 
officers: President, N. H. Albaugh, 
Phoneton, O; vice-president, W. C. 
Barry New York; secretary-treasurer, 
George C. Seager, Rochester, N Y; ex- 
ecutive committee, E. Albertson, F. H. 
Stannard, Irving Rouse. There was 
also a meeting of the American peony | 
society to consider matters of special 
interest. Detroit and the local com- 
mittee could not have given the mem- 
bers a better time and more gracious 
welcome. Let Atlanta next year go 
them one better. Hundreds to attend 
next year will want to see Georgia’s 
great horticultural resources and the | 
railroads should see to it that they are 
not disappointed. 





STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 
Celery and Cabbage Plants For Sale Lesdins 


carefully packed with moss in baskets, and delivered here 
at express office. Cash with order. Celery planta ready 
July 1. Cabbage plants ready now. Write for varieties and 
prices. WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison (o., N. ¥, 


JUST ISSUED 


New Revised and Enlarged 
Editio 


Spraying Crops 


Why, When and How 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 


Professor of Zoology and Entomology New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The practice of age is now recognized as 
an essential part of the work of the successful 
fruit grower. Professor Weed’s little manual 
on “Spraying Crops’’ has been generally recog- 
nized, for the last ten years, as a most useful 





} go to spraying operations, the book having 
a 


d an extraordinary sale in its three previous 
editions, The present fourth edition has been 
rewritten and reset throughout to bring it thor- 
oughly up to date, so that it embodies the latest 
practical information gleaned by our fruit grow- 
ersand experiment station workers. 

After an introduction which discusses the 

eneral principles involved in spraying, the 
Cook is divided into four parts, the first deal- 
ing with Spraying the Larger Fruits; the sec- 
ond with Spraying Small Fruits and Nursery 
Stock; the third with Spraying Shade Trees, 
Ornamental! Plants and Flowers; and the fourth 
with Spraying Vegetables, Field Crops and Do- 
mestic Animals. In each part the principal in- 
sect and fungous enemies of the various crops 
are discussed, and the best methods of ccmbat- 
ing them are clearly described, 

So much new information has come to light 
since the third edition was published that this 
is practically a new book, needed by those who 
have utilized the earlier editions, as well as by 
fruit growers and farmers generally. 

Illustrated. 5x7inches. 150 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid............ cocces ccccccedO Contes. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Terms. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if net paid in advance, 


$1.50 per year subscription free for a 


year's 


club of two Subscriptions can commence at any 
ime during the year. Specimen copy free, _For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
ear, postpaid The subseription price is based on 
ii pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cost to the subscriber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
our paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
ubseription is paid, Thus Jan0t shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1904, 
eb04 to February 1, 1904, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly, 


subscribers 


DISCONTINUANCES 
the pub- 


will continue to receive 


Responsible 
this journal until 


lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subseription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS When ordering a change 
in the address, subseribe should be sure to giv 
their old as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 
solicit subscriptions, Teims sent on application, 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis 
counts, Maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application and correspondence invited For 
larmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 


department. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 


reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satistied 


reliable and that 
with him, 
is swindled 


advertiser is absolutely 
any subscriber can safely do business 
It further means that if any subscriber 
through any advertisement in our columns, we wiil 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any wnsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, ete, and within oue month from date 
iivertisement appeared, © that the matter can 
he adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
n mind We do not, of course, guarantee that 
advertiser’s goods are better than another's, 
but we do guarantee that the advertiser will fur- 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated, 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
to advertisers you state that you saw their adver- 
tixement in American Agriculturist, 
REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
money orders, or 1 ered lette tithough 
amounts may be nt with little risk by 
mail Postage stamps will be accepted for 
less than $1 one-cent stamps preferred, 
hecks and drafts should be made 
Judd Company 
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\ihere grass is stunted and apparent- 
ly blasted by drouth, cut it at 
The ciances are that the summer 
will make the produce 
more hay than to wait for the first crop 
to thicken up at the bottom. To mak: 
the second crop respond to the rains, a 
top-dressing of nitrate of soda is best. 
say 100 pounds nitrate per acre 
mixing it with two or three times its 
bulk of loam, to make enough to 
evenly. gy - <n ; ss 
. —_—— - 


once, 
rains 


second growth 


I'se, 


SOW 


The scrious drouth, finally broken last 
in 


week, has been very’ disastrous 

trucking sections, particualrly where 
tomatoes are grown extensively for 
canning purposes. In many instances 
plants were killed and growers have 
been unable to secure a supply of 
plants for resetting. A prominent 


Maryland packer wrote asking if plants 


which came from the seed of canning 
house refuse ‘could be used. Only in 
cases of emergency should plants of 
this sort be used, but under the cir- 
cumstances the chances Would not be 
very great, provided the _ varieties 
grown in the vicinity were uniform. 
Seeds, however, should not be selected 
and saved from tomatoes grown from 
these plants for next year’s crop. 


Every mileboard in New York should 


be covered with posters calling atten- 


tion to the $100,000,000 canal. Farmers 
should bear in mind that this matter. 
must be decided at the polls next fall 


and everything possible should be done 
to defeat the measure. The advocates 


four the canal are getting their forces 


EDITORIAL 


together and it is evident they do not 


intend to carry their fighting force 
through the state, but limit it to the 
so-called canal counties. In the rural 


districts there are no election contests 
this fall of state or national scope that 
would naturally bring out the entire 
vote. While on the other hand, in New 
York and Buffalo, where the fate of the 
bill will be largely decided, most of the 


city offices are to be filled and this is 
sure to bring out an unusually large 
vote. Farmers should take the hint at 
this time, and do everything in their 
power to poll every vote in their dis- 
tricts against this infamous measure. 
The farmers of the state can defeat 
this bill, if they will take it into their 


hands and work unitedly from now un- 
til after election day. 
nil 


Do You Want a Telephone Line? 

Although rural telephones, owned and 
operated by farmers’ companies, have 
proved successful that they have 
been installed in many sections, there 
ure yet thousands of townships and 
farm neighborhoods that are not pre- 
vided with this great convenience. 

Now American Agriculturist wishes to 
help its readers to provide themselves 
with telephones. We believe that farm- 


so 


ers are not only entitled to this con- 
venience, but that with a little co-op- 
eration all of them can be provided 


with telephones at such a nominal cost 
that they cannot afford to do without 
the telephone system. We therefore re- 
quest all interested to write a letter to 
American Agricultuist, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York city, answering the 
following questions: 

How near are you to an existing tele- 
phone line? that telephone line 
owned by a local company, or is it a 
purt of the Bell system or some other 
big company? How many families in 
your neighborhood or township would 
like to be connected by phone, and 
about how many miles of wire would 
be required to connect these residences 
with a switchboard at some convey- 
ient point? What is the price for each 
telephone per year on the systems near- 
you? any other information 
bearing on the subject that would en- 
able one to form a comprehensive idea 
to the possibilities of installing a 
telephone in your neighborhood. 

Replies to the above questions will be 
referred to parties who make a business 
of organizing co-operative rural tele- 
phone companies and installing the nec- 
essary apparatus therefor. We believe 
that if all interested will answer the 
ubove questions, American Agriculturist 
may be of material assistance in help- 
ing them to secure telephone advan- 
tages at the least expense, Of course it 
will take some time to accomplish this, 
so that the sooner we hear from all in- 


Is 


est Give 


as 


terested, the better. 
ol ———- 
“The average farmer’s family has 
more time to read than the city fam- 
ily. They read better books, digest 


them better and make more use of their 
contents.’’ This is the opinion of Mel- 
ville Dewey, state librarian at Albany, 


N Y. He is everlastingly right, too. It 
was because of this fact that he in- 
stalled traveling libraries some years 
ago, that are now doing so much good 
in many rural communities. Now Mr 
Dewey has a scheme to loan small li- 


braries of ten, 20 or 30 volumes for from 
two months to six months to any rural 


family that desires the same. He is 
making a test of the plan on a small 
scale, and we have no doubt will be 


pleased to hear from any of our read- 
ers in the Empire state who would like 
to have one of these traveling home li- 
braries stop in their house for a few 
months. Mr Dewey also making a 
little test under private auspices of the 
idea of the traveling librarian. This is 
an individual who knows about books 
and who is imbued with the tact and 
inspiration necessary to tell folks about 
the kind of books that will interest and 


is 


benefit them. A motor. truck, loaded 
with a good selection of books, will 
carry the traveling librarian from 


house to house in the rural districts, 
so that he can give each home whatever 
advice they want about books and loar 
them the desired volumes, all without 
money and without price. This latter 


experiment, as well as the traveling 
home libraries, will be watched with 
keen interest. 

- => 


There is nothing particularly new in 
small grain harvesting machinery this 


year. Self-binders operated on _ the 
same principle as headers, that of 
having the machine ahead of the 


horses, continue to gain in popularity. 
They are large—12-foot sicklebar—have 
no side draft and there is no weight 
on the horses’ necks. Wheat in the 
middle west is cut largely with the 
binder. In the drier sections of the 
arid or semi-arid west, the header is 
popular and by it harvesting is done 
more cheaply than with binder. Stack- 
ing will be more common this season 
than heretofore. The wet weather of 
last year emphasized the danger of 
leaving small grain in the shock and 
attempting to thresh it direct from the 
field. 

a 

An Ohio farmer recently found an 
automobile serviceable in an emergen- 
cy. A fire had been started on his place 
and the rapidity with which the blaze 
spread threatened his farm buildings. 
The only way to check it was to plow 
a furrow, and this had to be done 
quickly, as all the horses were in the 
field at work, some distance away. The 
plow was attached to an automobile 
belonging to a Pennsylvanian who had 
just stopped for a moment’s chat. It 
worked like a charm and the elated 
farmer declared that the plowing was 
more easily done than with horses. 
Heretofore he was of the opinion that 
autos were of no use to farmers, but 
has changed his mind. The possibility 
of to-day is but the reality of to-mor- 
row; the utility of the auto in farm 
work is bound to come. 


—_ Or 

We intend that our readers shall not 
be defrauded out of money by untrust- 
worthy advertisements. For that rea- 
son we publish the guarantee that ap- 
pears on this page. All that you need 





to do when ordering goods from our 
advertisers is to tell them you read 
their offers in this paper. They will 


then give your letters careful attention, 
because they arg anxious to do business 
with you to both your and their sat- 
isfaction. If you order goods once in 
this way, the probabilities are you will 
continue to do so regularly in the 


future. 
—_———_— - > 


The proposition of Colonial Sec 
Chamberlain to commit England 
to a protective tariff has apparently 
fallen flat. When brought before par- 
liament a few days ago, scarcely a 
voice was raised in its favor; one mem- 
ber declared that anything tending to 
increase the price of food would 
threaten a national disaster, and the 
opinion strongly prevailed that Great 
Britain had no business to maintain any 
sort of preferential tariff. So seeming- 
ly closes the _ incident, with no 
probability of early disturbance to the 


export trade of the United States in 
grain and provisions. 
Se 

The desirability of subscribers pre- 


serving their American Agriculturists is 
emphasized by frequent requests for re- 
publication of articles. While we are 
always anxious to accommodate our 
readers, it is seldom possible to reprint 
anything, as there is so much new mat- 
ter awaiting a place. It is a slight task 
to put each week’s issue in a_ binder. 
As we print an index every six months 
it is thus easily possible to locate any 
article. It is a great saving of time 
for the subscriber as well as the editor. 
Preserve your papers. 
_——-_ 
offer for little work, 
noted on this page, May 23, is eliciting 
much interest among our subscribers. 
Read over the offer and set your wits 
to work, with a view of gathering in 
that $5 bill or one of the other sub- 
stantial prizes. 


That generous 





Organize and Co-operate. 
Marketing and Shipping Fruit. 





J. W. MELTON, TEXAS, 

With the rapid increase in the pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables a crit- 
ical problem has been brought about 
for the growers and shippers to solve, 
viz: How to distribute and market the 
various crops so as to prevent a glut 
at any time during the entire ship- 


ping season. The past season has con- 
vinced many shippers that a be 
tem of preparing fruits and vegetables 


ter Sys- 


for market must be inaugurated. A 
great many have learned how to grow, 
but very few how to prepare truck for 


shipment. 

Another very important lesson yet to 
be learned is how to grade and pack 
tomatoes and fruits so they will hold 
up in transportation. Early in the sea- 
all tomatoes and fruits should be 
at least one-half or three-fourths ripe; 
never green. But later in the 


son 


season 


it may be shipped one-fourth ripe. In 
any package the fruit should be of the 
same color, uniform size, and of the 


same degree of ripeness, and when thus 


packed be classed as No 1. Unless it 
possess all the above it should be 
classed as No 2. I believe that two 
grades are sufficient. 

Now as to distribution. I would sug- 


gest that we select, say, two cities, St 
Louis and Kansas City, as an illustra- 


tion, arrange with some reliable com- 
mission firm, put as many competent 
men as may be needed in these cities 
from the different sections, and with 
commission men handle and distribute 
the crop. Thus we would be be able to 
handle our own products, but we must 
study how to avoid competition with 
other sections. It is true we get into 


market a few days earlier than these 


“sections, but they come in before the 
bulk of our crop is marketed. Then 
how are we to avoid coming in contact 
with their shipments and avoid a glut? 
This is a very important point for us 
to consider, and I suggest that we ob- 
tain a conference with the representa- 
tive growers from other sections to ar- 


range a complete system of distributing 
next crop. 


season's 


=> 


Maryland Farmers Co-operate. 





Several enterprising and progressive 
farmers in Frederick county, Md, 
ganized in February, 1902, a stock com- 
pany with a capital of $10,000 for the 
purpose of conducting a general ware- 
house business for buying, selling and 


delivering all kinds of grain, flour, feed, 


ore- 


fertilizers, seeds, hay, potatoes and 
general farm products. The organiza- 
tion is known as the Frederick county 
farmers’ exchange and the capital stock 
is divided into 400 shares of $25 each, 
and is held by prominent farmers in 
the county. The business is conducted 


for the purpose of directing, preserving 
and enhancing the agricultural jinter- 


ests of the county. The products are 
bought, sold and handled on as close 
a margin as is consistent with sound 


and honest business practice. 
In the face of some opposition and in 


spite of many predictions to the con- 
trary, the exchange has been success- 
ful from the beginning, and farmers 


have thus proved that it is possible to 
conduct a large, progressive and up-to- 


date business along safe, sound and 
reasonable lines. The farmers’ belief 
and confidence in the policy of the 
association was backed by the _ fact 
that the full amount of stock was 
bought up by them. So widely is the 
stock distributed that no one man 
or a few men could have enough of 
it to justify them in running or at- 
tempt to have the business of the ex- 


change conducted with selfish motives 
in view. 

All the farmers of the county, wheth- 
er shareholders or not, are directly or 
indirectly benefited by the organization, 
as it has been a great factor in hold- 
ing prices up to the top notch. Dur- 











ing the first year of the exchange it 
bought and sold about 450 carloads of 
farm products. This certainly was 


not a bad record for farmers during a 


short crop season, It is confidently 
expected that the business. will be 
greatly increased this season. 


Connecticut ‘Tobacco Conditions. 





The young tobacco plants throughout 
ihe Connecticut valley are in a general- 
ly satisfactory condition. Reports from 
growers indicate that shade grown to- 
bacco is at least two weeks further ad- 
vanced than at this time last year, 
while outdoor tobacco is about a week 

head. This due to the fact that 
growers were able to start transplant- 
ing much earlier this year. Some plants 
were set out early the second 
week in May. Last year very little set- 


is 


as as 


ting was done before June 1. 

From all sections is heard the state- 
ment that plants grown under’ glass 
have made much better growth than 
those raised under canvas. They are 


hardier, stand transplanting better and 
make more rapid growth. 

Shaded tobacco seems to be entirely 
from injurious insects, but out- 
door tobacco in some sections is suffer- 
ing from cut and wireworms. Growers 
who have used the following mixture 
or killing the insects report it has giv- 
en general satisfaction: One pound 
paris green to 100 pounds wheat mid- 
llings mixed dry and spread near the 
plants. In some cases five to ten 
pounes sulphur is added. 
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Tobacco Notes. 


free 


dreuth an inter- 
esting experiment was conducted at 
Hartford, Ct, by W. W. Cobey, U § 
govt expert. Mr Cobey tested tobacco 
oils both under shade and in the open 
ith the object of ascertaining which 
ntained the greatest amount of mois- 
While Mr Cobey is not in a po- 
to make the results known as 
it is learned that the soil under 
ade contained fully twice much 
oisture land in the open. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
fobacco plants are small and 
toning although improvement in 
oth conditions reported in some 
tions. Severe hail storm inflicted 
at damage in Richland county, 
ere many acres of tobacco were ru- 
d Rains have been favorable and 
autly improved conditions, 


VIRGINIA. 


The crop all 


During the recent 


tion 


as 


as 


but- 


low, 


are 


in 


of 


tra! splanted and 
cellent order, a large amount 
nsplanting being done the first two 
eksin June. Favorable weither pre- 
led the long drouth and grow- 
s were quick to take advantage of it 
OHIO. 
long drouth has been followed by 
much rain. Lowlands have 
en so wet many growers were unable 


is 


since 


rhe 


too 


set plants by machines, and had to 
sort to hand planting. While plants 
reported to be scarce in some sec- 
ons, in the majority of places they 
re plentiful. Transplanting is about 
ompleted. Buying still continues at 
prices ranging from 8 to 9c for Zim- 
er and 2, 3 and 5c for seed leaf. 
MARYLAND. 
The favorable weather of early June 
vas taken advantage of by growers 
ho pushed the work of transplanting 
for all it was worth. Considerable 
damage has been done by cutworms, 
but in nearly every case, their inroads 


been closely followed by replant- 
Recent rains have much improved 
and growers now feel en- 


hive 
conditions 
uraged, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
rule plants around Westfield, 
are large, thrifty and abun- 
dant. Cutworms are plentiful, and do- 
much damage. The acreage this 
year will probably be reduced by about 
lve, A buyer in this section recently 
bought a few °02 crops for 6 and 4c p 


\s 


Tioga 


a 
(‘o, 


ing 
ny 





lb. Growers are unable to raise tobacco 
at this price, without losing money. 
luyers do not seem to be willing to pay | 


fair and living price for tobacco. 
Plants are looking much better since 
the long drouth has been broken by re- 
cent rains. Transplanting is now being 


arried on actively. 

LANCASTER, 
of 
practically 
emains are 
damaged 
latest 


Co—The ‘02 
section has 

all bought. What 
largely crops that | 
beyond redemption. 
crops sold realized 


Lancaster 
erop in this 


keen 


tobacco 


ure 
he 








from 2 to Te p Ib. A few crops 
that the growers had held until they 
were stripped were purchased for 9 to 
10c. In the northeast and central parts 
of the county, the acreage this year 
will be as large as last; in the south 
and west, only about three-fourths as 
much land will be planted, owing to 
the scarcity of labor. More Havana 
will be grown this year than last. 
What wus grown last year gave good 
returns. The crop is popular’ with 
growers because it matures at a time 
when it may be readily harvested. 


NEW YORK. 

Growers at Savona, Steuben Co, are 
completely discouraged and are not 
raising more than half the usual acre- 
age. Plants in beds generally thrifty 
June 8, and transplanting is nearly 
completed. Last year’s tobacco has 
been nearly all sold. <A few crops of 
assorted tobacco yet remain in grow- 
ers’ hands.—In Oswego Co, the ‘02 
crop was a great disappointment to 
growers in spite of the fact that an 
unusual amount of care and labor had 


been taken in its cultivation and many 
dollars expended in the purchase of fer- 


tilizer. The low prices have’ so dis- 
couraged growers that a greatly re- 
duced acreage will be raised this year, 
The fertilizer favored by many growers 
consists of cottonseed meal 1500 Ibs, 


castor pomace 500 and potash 200 per 
acre. The use of this formula has 
resulted in a strong, vigorous growth 
and greatly hastened maturity, which 


in this section of northern N Y, where 
plants are subject to early frosts, is 
un important consideration. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Favorable weather has enabled grow- 
ers to rush their transplanting, which 
is now ubout all completed. Early set 
plants in the eastern part of the state 
have budded low, owing to drouth. On 
this account some growers have cut 
plants back. The early set tobacco is 


not looking very well. In Buckingham 
Co, the crop will be short. Recent 
rains have been very beneficial. 


TOBACCO--GRANGE 





What the Granges Are Doing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Montgomery county Pomona met at 
Narcissa, June 4. Master A. F. Say- 
lor, Pottstown, and Hon H. H. Fetter- 
olf, Collegeville, were appointed to make 
arrangements for holding the annual 
picnic. Topics discussed included La- 
bor, Immigration, Chinese exclusion, 
Missionary grange work, and How to 
keep the boys and girls on the farm. 
Reports from the subordinate granges 
showed them to be in a thriving condi- 
tion. 

Harmony grange of Clearfield county 
is meeting in a handsome new hall 
recently secured. 


Three granges have been organized 
recently; two are in McKean and one 


in Crawford county. 

West Nicholson in Wyoming county 
has completed a new hall, 20x34 feet. 
At a recent meeting a degree team was 
appointed. 


NEW YORK. 


During the year ending June 1, 1903, 
Volney of Oswego county bought 18 
cars of feed, weighing 345 tons, four 
cars of coal, five tons of sugar, besides 
large quantities of other groceries. In 
this way the Patrons were able to make 
a large saving in the purchase price. 

Nicholville will observe children’s 
day June 27. 

Lewis county Pomona met with 
Barnes Corners June 4. About 300 Pa- 
trons from Lewis and Jefferson coun- 


ties were present. Six applications 
were received, Papers on Flowers, by 
Mrs John Demming of Gardners Cor- 
ners; True politeness, by Mrs Cc. E. 


Greenlay, of Barnes Corners; Triumph 
of agriculture, by Mrs C. S. Reed of 
Lowville, and All is not gold that glit- 
ters, by Mrs J. E. Knapp of Denmark, 


were much enjoyed. Hon Charles L. 
Knapp delivered an address. tesolu- 
tions were passed opposing the pro- 
posed expenditure on the Erie canal, 
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and approving of the erection and 
equipment of buildings for the schoo} 
of agriculture at Cornell university, for 
the teaching of agriculture. The elec- 
tion of a committee appointed by the 
state grange, state dairymen’s asso- 
ciation, state breeders’ association, 
fruit growers’ association and kindred 
societies having only agricultural mem- 
bership, to pay particular attention to 
all legislation, both state and national, 
of interest to farmers, was indorsed, 


Little Falls has added over 100 mem- 
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bers since January 1 and now has a 
total membership of over 400. 
Great interest is being taken by 


Dutchess county granges in the canal 
bill. Every effort will be made to de- 
feat it. 

Summit is prospering finely. A num- 
ber of new members have joined. The 
Patrons are buying quite a few grocer- 
ies through the grange and saving the 
middleman’s profit. 

A live meeting of Onondaga county 
Pomona was held with Fayetteville, 
June 12. The degree was conferred at 
the morning session. During the after- 
noon special attention was given to the 
children, 

State Master W. F. Hall of Pennsyl- 
vania, State Master E. B. Norris of 
New York, and Senator Elon R. 
Brown of Watertown will be the prin- 
cipal speakers at the 30th anniversary 
picnic of Union, Watertown and Star 
granges, June 18. 

Stockholm Depot has about 
bers. Children’s day was observed 
June 6 and was a gala occasion. An 
enjoyable program was carried out, 

Ontario county Pomona met with 
Seneca Castle, June 9. The degree was 
conferred on 18 candidates, State Mas- 
ter Norris officiated as master in the 
degree work and also delivered an in- 
spiring address. It was recommended 
that farmers visit the state experiment 
station at Geneva at least once a year, 
Resolutions ‘were adopted opposing the 
proposed appropriation for the Erie 
canal, 


200 mem- 














A Free Trip to the Seashore! 
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send 
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Archie. 


New Jersey. 


that he was going with them. 
but nothing for board and spending money. 
to the publishers « 
the 


( 


streets he went, offering the magazine. 


offered monthly t 


ANY BOY CAN GO 


m to him at Ocean Grove. 
the excursion train. 


Oo 


n he got to Ocean Grove he found his copies waiting for him and started at 
The knowledge that unless he sold the 
copies he would not have money to pay for his board gave extra vigor to his work. 
Up and down the boardwalk, into the pavilions, on the hotel porches and along the 
i Wherever there was a crowd there was 
Late in the afternoon he went to the boarding-house and engaged board 
for a week, tired but happy, for he had almost enough to pay the bill. 

Before the end of the week he received a check for $5.00, one of the cash prizes 
He wrote for 50 extra copies for the next week. 
These he readily disposed of and decided he would stay a few days longer. At the 
end of that time he returned home, sunburned and happy, with enough money left 
to order his next week's supply for “ home consumption.’ 
He writes: ‘‘ That way of going to camp-meeting suits me all right.” 


the beach with a bundle of them. 


» THE Post bovs. 


RCHIE EADIE sells THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT in a small town in 
’ One morning last summer he eagerly watched a crowd of people 
boarding an excursion train for the big camp-meetings at Ocean Grove and wished 
He had a little more than enough money for car-fare, 
Then an idea came to him. 
THE Post to add 100 copies to his order for that week and to 
Two days later he was among those who 


















He wrote 


’ Archie is 12 years old. 














the first week. 


Any boy can sell THE SATURDAY EVENING POST after school 
hours and on Saturdays. No money required. We send ten copies free 
These supply the capital for the next week. Write to-day 
for the free copies and booklet showing photos of successful boys and 
describing their methods. 




























Don't be afraid to try it. 
$250 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 





To Boys Who do Good Work 


519 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


If 6000 boys are maKing money 
this way, YOU can do the same. 


Address, BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SEPARATORS AND P 
for 1,2 and 3 horses; level or even tread. 
Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand - — 











a , y 
and Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; S ; Steel 
and Wood Rollers; Engines, 3 to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary. 


THE MESSINGER MFG, CO., Tatamy, Pa. 








BALES 15 TONS 


A DAY 


HAY 








“'\ = 
The Gem Fuil-Circle baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest 
baler, Made of wrought steel. Operated by 1 or 2 horses, 
Bales 10 to 15 tons aday. Sold on 5 days’ trial, Catalogue 


free. Address GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, 111. 











VEGETABLE GROWING. 


Asparagus. . M, Hexamer ..... Lecseseccessenee ~ 
Cabbage, Caulitlower and Allied Vegetables, ©. 
Re errr te ee 


Prize Gardening. G. TR. Fiske............+. ssnseee 1.00 
The New Rhubarb Culture. Morse and Fiske... .5@ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 


Marquette Building, Ch 


ba) F 


cago, 
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Late Planting for Corn. 


J. W. SANBORN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Corn generally succeeds in seasons 
when grass fails. Even from planting 
corn as late as July 1, a good crop may 
be expected this season, when good 
methods are adopted. The soil must be 
especially well fitted, affording a mel- 
low surface. Water must be conserved 
by closely following the plow with the 
harrow and the maintenance of tillage 
operations until the corn is beyond the 
reach of tillage tools, or until moisture 


is abundantly supplied by rains. Till- 
age should follow each helpful rain, 
keeping closed by what has_ been 


termed a dust mulch the little capillary 
tubes formed by the passing water as 
it ascends or descends in the soil. I 
have secured a difference of over 109,000 
pounds water per acre in a well-tilled 
section over one not well tilled. 
Previous to any harrowing, 1000 
pounds chemical fertilizers should’ be 
broadcasted for each acre when no yard 


manure is available. I prefer to eall 
the roots out through the soil rather 
than confining them by drilling in the 
chemicals. Tillage operations are now 
too well understood to require much 
elaboration. On our heavy upland 
loams, planting should not exceed 1 


inch in depth, unless in a light soil and 
a very dry one. In either case germi- 
nation will be facilitated by rolling, as 
a compact soil conducts more moisture 


than an open one and draws deeper 
for water. This brings more moisture 
in contact with the seed, also more 


available plant food within reach of the 


first tiny roots that appear. A nar- 
row roller or wheel following in the 
track of the planter would be better 


than rolling the whole field, as more 
water will pass away as vapor in the 
latter case, 

The smoothing harrow should be 
used before the corn is fully out of the 
ground, and a short time after if it is 
very dry. If rains have compacted the 
soil, the shallow cultivator, preferably 
a two-horse implement, should be put 
on the field as soon as the rows can be 
seen, The two-horse cultivator admits 
of deeper tillage in the center of the 


row than close to the hill. The roots 
should not be cut, especially in a 
drouth. The alternate use of the cul- 


tivator and weeder should follow. The 
former mellows the soil and leaves it 
so that the weeder can easily break up 
in part capillary action of the s-il 
by moving the loose soil into new ad- 
justment. It also moves it among the 
plants in the hi!l and stirs the soil of 
the hill that the cultivator does not 
reach. 

Close planting should be avoided. A 
plant every 6 inches is enough for sil- 
age and too much for ear corn to be 
matured. I have already written of 
hungarian and will only add that if the 
situation becomes more distressing this 
crop can be sown with satisfaction af- 
ter the corn season has definite!y closed. 
There is no occasion for marked dis- 
couragement. An acre of corn may be- 
come the substitute for three acres of 
ordinary grass and an acre of hun- 
garian may take the place of two acres 
even in a normal grass year. 





sc ceanaeenedigntienh 
NEW YORK. 

Fruit Along the Upper Hudson. 
M, TOMPKINS, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y. 
apple 
which 
sound 


I have a Hubbard Nonesuch 
tree eight years from planting, 
bore last year one barrel of 
fruit. It was picked August 15, 1902, 
and gold in Liverpool for $5 p bbl. The 
orch:.rd stands on high gravel and clay 


soil, clover sod that has not’ been 
plowed in three years. The trees are 
headed low to the ground, and over 


one-half the fruit can be gathered with- 
out a ladder. They are mulched heavy 
with stable manure and sprayed twice. 


The first time with crude oil solution 
20%, and last after the blossom falls 
with arsenoid. There is a fine crop of 
fruit on them again this season and 
should make three-fourths barrel per 
tree. 


The present outlook for a fruit crop 
in Columbia and Dutchess counties, as 
9 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


able injury unless repressive measures 


compared with last season, is as fol- 
lows: Apples 60%, pears 10%, cherries 
25% and peaches 10%. The cold blizzard 
of April 29 and 30 caught the blossoms 
of the pear, cherry and plum, Only 
those that had set and the very late 
blossoms pulled through. The or- 
chards that were eaten up with tent 
caterpillars and forest worms for the 
past two years made a large show of 
blossoms this spring, but they have no 


young wood in the tops, and it is a 
question if they will be of much ac- 
count at picking time. The worms 


have stripped the leaves of one-half the 
apple and sweet cherry trees in the fol- 
lowing counties: Columbia, upper 
Dutchess, Greene and part of Ulster. 
Only careless growers and_ regular 
farmers let the worms destroy their 
orchards and injure their neighbors. 
These worms are as easily killed as po- 
tato bugs, with a spray pump and ar- 
senoid, put on at the right time. Most 
of the pears and sweet cherries along 
the river within a mile back, unless 
on high ground, are blasted and killed. 

From «a grower’s point of view there 
are practically no Bartlett and Clapp’s 
Favorite pear sets in this district. Most 
trees except the Kieffer are of these va- 
rieties. May be 15% of an average crop. 
We have almost a continuous pear or- 
chard here for ten miles along the river, 
consisting of more than 100,000 trees. 
We usually ship 50,000 barrels of pears. 
We have the “pear psylla” here again 
in full blast. Iwould not advise planting 
pears here for some time to come, either 
for market or profit, unless it is the 
Kieffer. It is almost proof against leaf 
blight, San Jose scale and psylla. The 
only thing seems to be bud moth, for 
the blow buds on the Kieffer start from 
ten days to two weeks ahead of the 
other kinds. The moths will feed on 
them until the leaf buds start. 


-— 
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Hints to Fruit Growers and Truckers. 
DR E. P. FELT, N ¥Y STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 





Recent investigations have shown 
that the grapevine root worm is pres- 
ent in greater or less numbers in the 
Chautauqua region from the state line 
east to Fredonia, at least, and from the 
lake to the top of the nearby hills. In 
all probability 90% of the vineyards 
are more or less infested and some of 
them contain so many root worms that 
serious injury will probably result later 
in the season unless radical measures 
are taken to reduce their numbers. Sea- 
son is fully two weeks earlier than last 
and it is now too late for cultivating 
to destroy the pupae on sandy soil, 
though such methods may yet be of 
value on heavy clay ground. The bee- 
tles will probably appear on sandy soil 
the third week of June, and on heavy 
soil six to ten days later. Any opera- 
tions designed to lessen their number 
should be planned at once. 

Experiments have shown that large 
numbers of these destructive insects 
can be collected with comparatively 
little expense, and our studies of the 
life history have demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of securing a large number of 
the beetles before the eggs are depos- 
ited, and consequently reducing the 
number of grubs likely to attack the 
vines. Spraying with arsenate of lead 
or other poison should be undertaken 
very shortly, if it is attempted at all, 
because it is essential to kill the bee- 
tles before egg laying has begun. It 
should be further stated that field ex- 
periments demonstrating beyond ques- 
tion the value of arsenical poisons for 
this insect have yet to be made. The 
surest method of checking this pest is 
by collecting and destroying the bee- 
tles. 

Several correspondents have met with 
considerable success in checking the 
plum curculio by early spraying with 
an arsenical poison. These little in- 
sects have been at work for some time 
and the period for jarring is nearly 
passed. An arsenical spray should be 
applied early in the season, while the 
insects are forced to feed upon the foli- 
age, and the best results have followed 
two applications. 

Asparagus beetles are causing more 


or less injury in this section of the 
state, and while comparatively little 
damage is done in older beds, newly 


planted ones are likely to suffer con- 
siderable injury unless protected by an 
arsenical spray, preferably arsenate of 
lead, or with a dry application of paris 
green mixed with land plaster or flour, 
applied when the plants are wet. Either 
of these methods will destroy the in- 


sects readily, though greater success 
has been obtained with arsenate of 
lead. 


Squash bugs and insect enemies of 
the cucumber will soon cause consider- 


are adopted. The large squash or stink 
bugs may be controlled by laying 
shingles under the vines and each 


morning collecting and killing the in- 
sects taking refuge thereunder. The 
striped cucumber beetle may be kept 


from young vines by the use of mos- 
quito netting and deterred from injur- 
ing the older plants if the latter be 
dusted with land plaster, ashes or some 
other distasteful material. Spraying 
with the poisoned bordeaux mixture 


has proved very effective against the 
small black flea beetles and it is also 


of value in checking striped cucumber 
beetles. 





The State Experiment Station has 
had a valuable man added to its board 
of control in the appointment of C. W. 
Ward of Long Island. His wide expe- 
rience along both cultural and other 
general lines in agriculture will be of 
great help to the staff of the station 
in shaping and conducting the affairs 
of the station. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co, June 13— 
There will be no hay to speak of, and 
fruit is showing up poorly. Some farm- 
ers have been feeding their cows for 
want of pasture. Cows have been fail- 
ing in their milk. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, June 13—Rains 
have revived vegetation here, and also 
the hopes of farmers. Hay and other 
crops will not be an entire failure. Much 
of the corn not planted, and where it 
has been it lies in the ground un- 
sprouted. Gardens are much delayed, 
and in some cases not planted at all. 

Leray, Jefferson Co, June 13—Farmers 
are feeding cows, but they are shrink- 
ing in milk. A check pump has been 
put in the whey vat at the assn cheese 
factory in Evans mills. Potato bugs 
are very plentiful, from 5 to 12 on one 
hill. Corn has not come up more than 
25%. 

Holland, Erie Co, June 13—Wheat is 
doing well. Grass looks very well also. 
Apples will not be very plentiful. There 
will be much small fruit. Potatoes 50c 
p bu. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, June 12—Hay 
crop hopelessly ruined. 
very unevenly. Pears show 
a crop. Apples will be a 
crop. Oats very uneven. 
shrinking in milk. 


Corn comes up 
but 20% of 
very short 
Cows are 


Trenton, Oneida Co, June 15—Copious 
rains have caused grass to start ahead 
rapidly and a fair crop is now antici- 
pated. Hay has been selling at $18 to 
$20 p ton and not much in the market. 
An unusual number of trees and vines 
were winterkilled and the drouth has 
caused much blasting of fruit blossoms. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, June 15—The 
long drouth of 53 days has at last been 
broken. The hay crop will prove an 
utter failure. Many farmers are dis- 
posing of some of their stock, us they 
see no way to carry them through the 
coming winter. The acreage of corn 
will be very large this year, owing to 
the light hay crop. There has been 


quite a demand for pigs this spring. 
The average price paid for milk 
throughout Cortland Co, delivered at 


the shippingesta, is 90c p 100 lbs, or 80c 
p can of 85 lbs. The acreage of pota- 
toes is above that of average years in 
the county. Home strawberries proved 
almost a total failure. There has been 
a steady demand for good horses this 
spring. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, June 13 
—Meadows and pastures are about 50% 
of a full crop. Winter wheat has a 
good growth and is looking well, al- 
though the dry weather had begun to 
affect the roots slightly before the rains. 
The usual acreage of beans and pota- 
toes will be planted. Plums a full crop. 
Pears partially destroyed by frost while 


in blossom. Cherries half crop. Prom- 
ising yield of apples. 
Butter Instructor—The last legisla- 


ture provided for four butter instruc- 
tors. This provision was made out of 
respect for the demand to the legisla- 
ture for aid in butter producing inter- 
ests, the same as we have been giving 
to the cheese producing interests for a 
number of years. The agri law has 
provided that I might employ a given 
number of these instructors, which I 
have done. The result has been that 
our cheese has been ranking nearer to 
a uniform first grade than ever before; 
seeing which, the butter’ instructors 
have made a like demand. Just what 





the civil service examination will be 
and when it will be held, I cannot say, 
What they should determine is the per- 
sons who are best qualified to give 
proper instruction to butter makers. 
This will have a tendency to make the 
butter produced in this state of first 
grade and good keeping qualities. If 
this service can be made what I desire 
to make it, then I am in hopes that all 
the butter made in the different facto 

ries of N Y will be so nearly dlike and 
of such good quality that it can he 
considered as one grade of goods. Thi 

will add greatly to the market value of 
our product, if it can be accomplished 
[C. A. Wieting, Commissioner of Agri 

culture. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, June 15 
—Forest fires have raged just south of 
here in the Adirondacks, destroying 
much valuable timber. The hay crop 
is past help. Corn is good color and 
coming very well. Dairying, the great 
interest here, suffered greatly during 


the drouth. Feeds are advancing in 
price. Bran $23 p ton, wheat feed and 
corn meal $24. Dealers say they will 


soon reach $25 or more p ton. There is 


a decline in hogs and calves. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, June 
15—All over this part of the county, 
grain, save on some very hard clay 
land, is looking very fine, notwith- 


standing the drouth. Farmers have an 
excellent opportunity to work the 
well and have generally done it, show- 


soil 


ing a marked change from old methods. 
It is too early yet to say much about 
the many other crops, but aside from 
the hay crop everything looks favor- 
able, and never was farming in any 
more prosperous condition and more 


intelligently done. 


Middletown, Orange Co, June 13—The 
Orange County Milk Flour Food Co has 


been organized here with a capital of 
$109,000. The company, it is claimed, 
is the first and only company in the 
world to manufacture milk flour pro- 
duced by the process under which it 
will operate. The product has_ been 
thoroughly inspected and analyzed by 
Irving C. Bull, the chemist. The total 


output of the plant has been contracted 
for in advance at a price which should 
bring handsome dividends to the stock- 
holders, since the product is made en- 
tirely from skimmed milk, and the cost 
to manufacture is nominal, The milk 
flour can be used for cooking and bak- 
ing, and in addition to this the com- 
pany will manufacture milk jelly for 
table use in place of whole milk, milk 
crystals to eat like crackers or wafer 
chips, milk tablets compressed for tour- 
ists and army and navy use, milk and 
malt and milk chocolate. This gives 
Orange Co farmers a new market for 
milk. 


Sullivan, Madison Co, June 15—The 
onion crop around Canastota and 
Chittenango will be almost a complete 
failure. Hundreds of acres have been 
burned over. The strong winds at time 
of sowing the onion seed swept the seed 
to the four winds of the earth and now 
fire has completed the disaster. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, June 
3—Wheat is very short. Straw head- 
ing out well. Some corn coming up, 
more rotted in the ground. Grass poor, 
and some have turned cows on the 
meadows to keep up the flow of milk. 


June 
and 


some 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, 
13—Corn coming up very uneven, 
many farmers are replanting. In 
instances potatoes have developed dry 
rot, and must be replanted. Farmers 
are selling stock as fast as buyers can 
be found. Old potatoes are worth $1 
p bu, oats 60c, hay $12 to $18 p ton, The 
flow of milk is 15% less than at the 
same time last year. The Canajoharie 


emy co have leased the Flat Creek 
cheese factory for 5 years, and have 
established a skimming sta at that 
point. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, June 15— 
Pastures were burned out in many 
fields during drouth. Corn and potatoes 
have scarcely started, and much land 


has not been plowed. Wheat looks fair; 
the straw will be short. Prospect for 
hay good, not half a crop. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, June 13—Corn 
is very uneven, the outlook being poor 
at present for a large crop. Oats are 
improving rapidly since the rains, but 
late sown fields especially are uneven. 
Milk which had begun to diminish in 
quantity before the rains, is now keep- 
ing up to the usual flow. The yield of 
hay will be about 75% of a full crop. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 


Acker, June 12—Pastures 


Perry (Co, 


short. Corn and potatoes having a 
hard time of it. Oats standing still. 
Garden truck doing poorly. Cherries 
mand strawberries scarce, other fruit 
falling badly. 

mall Fruits in Pennsylvania— 
‘vhere is a marked increase in the pro- 
duction of strawberries in some parts 
of Pa, while in others there is a de- 
cline. The southern counties are thrown 
nto strong competition with the fruits 
of Del and Md, and fruit grown fur- 
ther south. Among the varieties doing 
best may be mentioned Sharpless, 


‘umberland, Gandy, 
Pocomoke, Dunlap, 
wine, Sample, Mar- 


Haverland, Clyde, | 
Kubach, Bismarck, 
BReder Wood, Brandy 


shall, Glen Mary. Kentucky, Splendid, 
Crescent and a few others. Raspberry 
culture is holding its own. Cuthbert 
of the red varieties is still the leader, 
while Kansas, Gregg and Cumberland 
ure the favorite blackcaps. Blackber- 
ries are not cultivated extensively. 
Those named as the hardiest are Sny- 
der, Taylor, Minnewaska and_ Erie. 
Rathbon, Ohmer and Kittatinny are 


Some correspond- 
being 


favorably mentioned. 


ents report currant culture as 
profitable, while gooseberries receive 
but little attention.—[H. C. Snavely. 

Barto, Berks Co, June 15—The long 
continued drouth was broken by a 
eavy rain. Grain is very short, and is 
ripening prematurely. Oats heading, 
but short and a thin stand. Corn is 
backward and about half remains to 
be planted. Pastures are poor. Mill 
eeds have advanced in price, and mil 
reduced from 4 to Stee p qt. Sma: 
ruits are ae failure. Apples, pears, 
plums and peache shrivel and drop 
adly. Many trees set out this spring 
died for want of moisture. 

Amity, Erie Co, June 13—Winter 

heat looks well. Potatoes and corn 

1 planted here, Prospect for apples 
s not promising. Berry bushes are 
jossomed full. Wild strawberries are 

pe, but small on account of dry 
veather. 

Pittsfield. Warren Co, June 15— 
Much replanting will be necessary be- 

use of the drouth. More apples than 
| been expe d. Gardens backward. 

Paxinos, Northumberland Co, June 12 
orn and potatoes all planted, but not 
p yet. Pt hes, cherries and fruit 
all kinds very short and _ still fall- 

Hity nd tures short through 
is valley Wheat and rye fair crops. 
ruck of all kinds very late on account 

the very dry ‘ her all through 

Viay. 

Doylestown, Bucks Co, June 15—Hay 
short cro] The rain came in time 
help the imothys which had not 

hot out in head, but too late for clo- 
er. The clover fields are in bad shape. 

Chere is but little lover, its place be- 

r taken by plantain and white-top. 
orn has been planted to a large ex- 
ent, but is not coming up. In some 

ses farmers ha\ harrowed whole 
elds and replanted. Feed is high. 
These conditions point to a poor year 
for milk producers. Farmers here feed 
to some extent, even during the sum- 

er, But with the prospect of short 

y and late corn to look forward to, 

Worth a Second Reading. 

EVERY CORN RAISER who wishes to 
get the greatest value out of the fodder 
will be interested in the Blizzard cutter 
and shredder, the prize product of the 
Joseph Dick Agricultural Works, Box 24, 
Canton, O. Elsewhere is an advertise- 
ment which sets forth its special merits. 
It has grown directly out of the need 
for a single piece of machinery to do 
everything in the way of fodder prepa- 


It serves equally well for hay and 
straw cutting Through its pneu- 
matic tube it elevates to any hight, giv- 
ing it special value for the filling of silos. 
Write the manufacturer for catalog, men- 
tioning this journal, and learn more about 


ration. 


also. 





it, before silo filling and winter feeding 
time comes on. 
FARM SEPARATORS—The De Laval 


Separator Co, 74 Cortlandt St, New York, 


has just issued a new booklet of much 
interest to dairymen and farmers who 
re thinking of buying a separator. The 


title, “Be Your Own Judge: How to apply 


business principles to the testing and 
selection of a separator,” describes it, 
and our readers can obtain it by ad- 
dressing the De Laval Separator Co at 
the address above if they mention this 
journal. 
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AMONG 


the prospect was dismal. A short corn 
crop means much. The usual diet of a 
milch cow during the long winter is 
cut or shredded fodder, upon which is 
put corn and cottonseed meal, with 
some mill feed such as glucose or cake 
meal, and bran twice a day, with clo- 
ver hay at noon in some cases. The 
timothy hay is usually sold. Cows are 
high and scarce. The feeling between 
the milk exchange and the milk ship- 
pers’ union is apparently friendly. The 
price for June is 8%ec p qt. This is in 
conformity with the yearly agreement 
arrived at between these two bodies 
last Jan. But for this agreement the 
shipper would have been able to ask 
for and get 4 if not 4%ec p qt for at 
least the first 15 days of June. Condi- 
tions on May 30 would have warrant- 
ed it But it cannot be said of the 
Philadelphia milk shippers’ union that 
it makes bargains only to break them. 
While it hurts, the agreement will be 
kept. 

Hites, Allegany Co, June 12—All 


kinds of produce high. Potatoes T5c p 
bu, hay $15 p ton, cows $30 to $40, oats 


40e p bu. There are no cheese facto- 
ries in this county. Many farms in 
tenants’ hands. Indications are favor- 


able for a peach crop. There are quite 
a good many apples and plums. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, June 13—Pas- 
tures are short. Winter rye and wheat 
fair, but have short straw, corn short 
heads. Corn is uneven. Some is grow- 
ing and has been hoed. Potatoes are 
uneven and small. Some farmers raise 


spring rye. It looks better than spring 
wheat or oats. Wool brings 18 to 20c 
p lb unwashed. Farmers do not wash 
their sheep. 

Ivyland, Bucks Co, June 13—Grass 
very short. Wheat has gone back 20% 
since April 1. Oats and spring rye 
short. Potatoes fairly good stand and 
looking well. Corn came up very poor- 
ly, many fields not having half a stand. 
Corn p bu, oats 40c, wheat The, corn 
meal $28 p ton, bran $22, gluten $23 
hay $18. Cows in demand at $35 to $50. 

Concord, Erie Co, June 13—Grass is 
very short on account of very dry 
weather during May. Mr Heath cut his 


rye for hay and ensilaged his orchard 


zrass and clover, Considerable trouble 
hes been experienced in getting corn 
to grow. Many pieces have had to be 
planted the second time. It is feared 
that wheat will be a short crop on ac- 
count of drouth, 

Oil Creek, Crawford Co, June 13— 
Rains have come and soaked the ground 
well, Crops look well, except grass, 
Which will be rather short. Fruit ill 
not be a big crop. Ne peas retail at 
iN"e p pk, old potatoes 2 p pk, oats 
fife p bu, corn 45e, bran $1.10 p 100, meal 
$1.25. Strawberry picking has be- 
gun. They bring 18¢ by the crat 

NEW JERSEY. 

Mullica Hiil, Gloucester Co, June 13 

Rye looking well, whent short. Corn 
is coming up fair. Sweet potatoes are 
being put out slowly. Drouth has 
made putting them out late White 
potatoes have come up very poor. 

Logan, (‘lcucester Co, June 12—Grass 
has been irjured somewhat by dry 
weather. Corn growing nicely, also 
sweet potatoes looking well. On some 
farms there will be a medium crop of 
tomatoes. Citron only fair. Water- 
melons look well. Pressed hay is $20 
p ton, mixed, wheat bran $1.25 p 110 
Ibs, middlings $1.35, cracked corn $1.25. 

Shiloh. Cumberland Co, June 13 


Ground is being made ready for pepper 

Early truckers are cutting cab- 
The hay crop will be uncomfort- 
Strawberries plentiful, due 
to the mulching. (*herries 
There will be some peaches, 
apple crop will be light. 

Red Bank, Monmouth Co, June 13 
Many are plowing and planting corn. 
liay a very short crop. Potatoes are 
growing now nicely; also late grass. 
Old potatoes $1.50 to $1.75 p bu, hay $24 
to $28 p ton. 

Burlington Co Notes—Ground dried 
out so rapidly that the farmers were 
unable to get it plowed aud put in even 
fair condition for planting, consequent- 
ly there is at the present time much 
more land to be plowed and planted to 
corn than usual. Very much of the 


plants, 
bage. 

ably short. 
scarce, 


but the 


corn planted the last of April and first 
of May has failed to come up, the seed 


THE 


FARMERS 


lying in 
having 
Most 


just as dropped, 
not even as much swelled, 
the early planted corn fields 
present a very ragged appearance. At 
the end of March there was never a 
better prospect of a heavy crop of hay, 
but disappointment awaited the farm- 
This county never, at least within 
50 years, presented such a scanty grass 
crop. : 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, June 13— 
A large of 


the dry dust 
as 


of 


er. 


acreage sweet potatoes is 
being put out; also corn, hay crop 
failure. Vineland raspberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries are in the mar- 


as 


ket. There are still large shipments of 
Gandy strawberries. Potatoes are look- 
ing fine and are a_ promising crop. 


There will be a few peaches and pears. 
crop of apples’ most everywhere. 
The huckle‘and blueberry crops will be 
unusually large, as also blackberry. 
Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, June 12— 
The clover hay crop will be a total 
failure, but the excessive rains of late 
vill help timothy. Wheat and rye will 
be about a half a crop. Not much corn 
planted yet, as very little ground has 
been plowed for it until latterly on ac- 
count of the drouth. Fruit about a 
total failure. Pigs are in good demand, 
und bring from $5 to $6 p pair, as to 
quality. 


(;00d 


MARYLAND. 


Linwood, Carroll Co, June 13—Wheat 
has improved, but will be only a me- 
dium crop. Corn generaily planted late, 
but the recent rains are giving it a good 
start. Hay crop will be short on ac- 
count of poor set. No clover, but where 


timothy has root it is now growing 
satisfactorily. Late planting of corn 


and sowing of millet will be done on va- 
cant fields. A heavy downpour of rain 
May 29 washed corn fields unusually 
bad, and flooded grass in low land. Ap- 


ples will be the only fruit of conse- 
quence, 

Cavetown, Washington Co, June 13— 
Recent good rains have improved the 


heat amd timothy outlook. Clover too 


far gone for help. Apples still falling 
and crop will not be more than one- 
half. No peaches at all; total failure. 
Corn 80c p flour bbl. 
- es 

Co-operative Creameries—The ad- 
Visory committee of the assn met at 
sidney, N Y, at the close of the pres- 
ent week, but after American Agricul- 


urist had gone to press and discussed 
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ing been the same for three weeks run- 
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ning. With the drouth broken, griss 
growing, and milk improving in 


amount, it is considered a good sign 
that prices have not declined, but hold 
steady at former quotations. Sales to- 
day were almost 1500 bxs less than they 
were a year ago and factorymen stated 
that while the rain has prevented fur- 
ther shrinkage for the present, it will 
not cause much, if any, increase. There 
is, however, a much more hopeful feel- 


ing among farmers generally, as it is 
now certain that crops of nearly all 
kinds will be reasonably good. The hay 
crop is probably damaged most seri- 
ously, as it is bound to be late and 
short. Everything else seems likely to 
turn out well unless another equally 


long drouth sets in next month. 
Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 2168 bxs at 10%c; large white, 
746 at 1014¢c; small white, 1087 at 10%4c; 
small colored, 2637 at 10%4c. Conditional 


sales, 900 bxs. Total, 7538 bxs. Sales 
on curb; 600 large and 1200 small, all 
ut 1042c. Creamery butter, 164 pkgs at 
23c. 


At Canton, N Y, June 13—Offered on 
this board to-day 50 bxs of large cheese, 
2560 twins and 1120 tubs ecmy butter, 
The large cheese sold for 10%c p- Ib, 
twins 10%4¢c artd the butter for 21%4c. 

Butter. 

New York—At Syracuse, good to 
choice cmy tubs 22@28¢ p lb, emy prints 
23@24c, dairy 20’@21c.—At Albany, cmy 
tubs 22@23c, ecmy prints 28@24c, dairy 
20@21c.—At Rochester, emy prints 24%4e, 
emy tubs 231 


2c. 





Additional Produce Markets. 

At Rochester, potatoes 75@85e p bu, 
spinach 20c, beet greens 30@40c, peas 
$1.20@1.25. Eggs lic p doz, fowls 12@ 
3c p lb 1 w, spring broilers 30@40c. 


Corn 60@65e p bu, oats 40@44c, bran 
20@22 p ton, middiings 20@22. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 


53@53%c p bu, No 2 white oats 42@42%4c, 


timothy $19@20.50 p ton, bran 18@19, 
middlings 22. Potatoes 90c@$1 p bu, 


asparagus 1.50 p doz bchs, beets 1@214c 


p bch. Eggs 1814@19c p doz, fowls 
131,@14c p lb 1 w, spring chickens 18 


@22c. 











onthe hay press 
and save the 





WORK ONE HORSE 


others for other farm work. 






Youcan doitifyou use the 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


Bales made to weigh 75 to 15) Ibs. as desired. Catalog No. 441 rill dem- 
onstrate to you that the Red Ripper costs less than other hay presres 
and does more work. Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis. ( incin- 
ati. Address SIKES MFC. CO., Holena, Crorota. 














A Straw Hat Moves the Beam. 


D. FE. STONE, M. D., MT. PLEASANT, MD., 
says: ‘‘Il have used your Scales now for over a year, 
and am perfectly satisfied with them. If I were 
to pay a thousand dollars for a Seale, I could 

| not be better suited. The Sealer of Weights and 
Measures said that he had never seen Scales 80 
sensitive and accurate, When they are balanced, 
if you throw a straw hat on them the beam goes 
up I can weigh anything from a load of hay 
down to a pound of butter. They entirely fill the 
|; bill, and I would not be without them.” 


the progress of the work, a _ suitable 
mstitution, by-laws, etc. Over 40 ap-| 
plications for membership are now in 
the hands of the committee. A meet- 
ing of the full assn will probably be 
arranged before many weeks, accord- 
ing to Sec B. A. Capron, of Boon- 
ville, N Y. 

A Co-operative Creamery is being 
built at Oxford, Pa. This is the first 
of the kind in that locality. Let the 
good work go on; the more the better. 
Join the five states co-operative cream- 
ery assn, 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the milk exchange di- 
ectors June 12 cut the price to 2\4c 
p qt net to the shipper, giving as the 
reason for their action the breaking of 


the prolonged drouth by splendid rains 


and the surplus due to the heavy re- 
ceipts. The new price went into ef- 
fect June 14. 


that the 


Revised official figures show 
carried to 


Lackawanna 














market during | 


| stories, 


May 95,765 cans of milk, and _ 631,200 
gallons in bottles, und 8243 cans of 
cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in the 
city for the week ended June 13 were 
as follows: 

Milk Cream 
Erie Se Pe er Te 33,8D2 2 563 
Susquehanna ............ 16,457 a72 | 
West Shore 1,349 
Lackawanna 1,850 | 
N Y Central (long haul) 1.835 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 9S 
RED onc cee Scenes Baeacae 2,966 
Lehigh Vaney ic ciccc cs 220 
Homer Ramsdell line... 2 189 
DOW TERVED wiicicscavsces, Beis —_ 
OUBer SOUTCES ....0556 Kcees 6,500 150 

(307 | er rere 11,783 

Daily average ........ 33,201 1,683 

Last week - 227,074 11,958 





New York State Cheese Mazaket. 
At Utica, June 15—The cheese mar- 
ket has been a little monotonous, hav- 





| 
| 
| } 
| 





straw hat will move the beam of @ 5- 
or when a man says that a ten-penny 


When a 
Scale, } 
will balance them, they must be particularly 


especially after they have been used for 
But the Osgood people are used to such 

They get them every day—thousands of 
pleased customers write them. 

To be sensitive and stay so, a Scale must be 
very simple. The bearings must be made of the 
best material, The Osgood has forged iron, steele 
lined loops; tool steel pivots; patent bearings ade 
justable to the knife edge; heavy brass 
double or compound; large white beam box, 


sensitive 
year, 


many points of advantage over any other Scale 
made. 

We can furnish Stock Racks, Rack Irons, All 
Steel Scales, Steel Frames, and in fact everything 
reliable and up to date in the Scale line. Our 


prices are right. We do not try to make cheap Scales, 
but we do make reliable Scales at reasonable prices, 


Osgood on the Seam, 


is the hest guarantee we can give you or which you 
can receive, Our terms are most liberal, and it is 
not our fault, if every business man and farmer in 
this country does not have an Osgood Scale within 
the next year, as we will make most reasonabie 
terms to any responsible party in the United States. 
A postal card will bring. our catalog and full 
articrlars, OSGOOD SCALE CO., 105 Central St., 





HKinghamton, N. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





Per 100 lbs 
1903 1902 1903 | 1902 1903 | 


1202 


Chicago.. .....|/#5.40/ $8.00) $6. 35 $7.65) $5 30] $6.00 


New York......| 5.40) 765) 645 7.50) 5.00) 5.50 
Buffalo,........| 5.60) 7.25] 6.90) 7.65) 4.75] 5.85 
Kansas City... 52 25) 7.35) 60), 7.25) 5.00) 5.75 
Pittsburg ...... 5.5) 740] 6.25) 7.60) 5.01 5.00 





MONDAY, June 15. 
At New York, last week receipts of 
beeves were more liberal on Wednes- 
day and Friday, but the demand was 


strong. Steers made a further advance 
of 10@15c, fat bulls and fat cows held 
up strong. Bologna bulls and thin cows 
on more liberal receipts from eastern N 
Y and N E fell off 10@15c, The aver- 
uge quality of the stable fed cattle 
from Pa was better than on preceding 
weeks. Fresh cows on heavy receipts 


declined from $2 to 5 p head. Sales 
were at 238@55, calf included. Veals 
dropped 25@50c Wednesday, but recov- 
ered on F riday. The arrivals of cattle 
for the market Monday of this week 
were in excess of any day this year— 
71 cars. There was an active trade, 
however, at a slight decline from the 
best figures obtained last week, not 
exceeding 10c p 100 Ibs on steers, and 
10 to 15e¢ on bulls and medium and 
good cows. Thin cows were steady. 
With over 7200 calves offered veals 
ruled firm to 25¢c higher, but butter- 
milks dropped 25@50c. Good to choice, 


1200@1375-lb steers, crossed the scales 
at 5.20@5.57% p 100 Ibs, medium to fair, 





1050@1175-lb, 5@5.15, bulls 2.65@4.30; 
cows 1.50@4.10; veals 4.50@7, with selec- 
tions selling at 7.15 to 7.50, buttermilks 


2.90@ 3.20. 

Sheep held up last week on moderate 
receipts and a continued active inquiry; 
lambs fell off 25 to 35e. Arrivals Mon- 
day of this week were very heavy, 72 
cars for the market, of ‘which about 65 
cars were southern Iambs. Trade was 
brisk and sheep firm; lambs fell off 
10 to 25e from last week's closing prices. 
Poorest to best sheep sold at 3@5.25 p 
100 Ibs: common to choice lambs at 6@ 
7.55: best carload at 7.60. Few N Y 
state lambs in market, sold at 6@7 p 100 
lbs. 

Hogs improved 20@25c 
last week, and made a further advance 
of 10c at the close. There were 800 head 
offered Monday of this week, nearly all 
York state hogs. Prices averaged lic 
higher than at close of last week. Good 
to prime hogs crossed the scales at 
6.554 6.65. 

The breaking of the building strike 
last week led to a sharp revival of 
business in the city’s horse marts, with 
a very pronounced demand for work 
horses from contractors and _ others, 
who had sold their animals to escape 
feed bills, not knowing how long the 
strike would last. One man at one 
auction sale bought 30 horses to replace 
animals he had sold. In fact, there was 
difficulty in supplying the demand, the 
receipts from the country not be- 
ng very free. Good business horses, 
-art horses, express animals, etc, real- 
zed from $200 up. Coach horses brought 
ibout $400 for singles and $800 for pairs. 

At Pittsburg, 130 loads of cattle were 
received Monday of this week, 50 more 
than same day last week. On account 
of the heavy receipts prices ruled some- 
what lower. Sale figures were: 

Extra, 1450-1600 iba $5 25@5 49 Poor to good bulls $2 9@4%5 
Good, 1200-1200 Ibs 490505 Poor to good cows 24 4h 
Fair, 900-1100 lbs 43465 Verfera, 700-1000 Tha 3 40q04 7 
Common, 700-900 Ibs “ats «Bologna cows, p hd 7 ongs 
Rough, half fat, Veal enlves, 

Fat oxen, Cows & springers, 


Hogs showed a decline. Heavy hogs 


Wednesday of 









495 
200@4 40 25 oNggss 10 


realized $6.35@6.40 p 100 lbs, medium 
5.40, heavy Yorkers 6.35@6.40, light 
Yorker pigs 6.40@6.45. An improve- 


ment was noticeable in the sheep mar- 
ket. Sheep sold for 4@5.10, yearlings 
3@5, half spring lambs 5@6.50. 

At Buffalo, 200 cars arrived Monday 
of this week. Quotations for ail grade 
were steady to strong. Good to prime 
steers $5.10@5.30 p 100 Ibs. Two ch 
loads sold at 5.50. Veals and calves 
6.50@6.75 p 100 Ibs. There was an ac- 
tive demand for sheep and_ lambs. 
Spring lambs 5.25@7.50 p 100 lbs, fair 
6.70, culls 5.75, yearlings 5.75, sheep 4.75 
@5, ewes 4.50@4.75, wethers 5.25. There 
were 110 cars hogs offered Monday of 
this week. The market was. active. 
Pigs sold for 6.50 p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 
6.30@6.35, mixed and heavy 6.35@6.40, 
roughs 5.25@5.40, 


stags 4.50. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


he Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES. 
(In cents ‘with comparisons.) 


1903 1902 1901 
N Ystate, ch 22144@23% 21@23 17%@18% 
prime ..... 21 @22 19@20% 16 @I17 
medium ...17 @20 17@19 15 @16 
Pac c’st, ch 22 @23 21@22 17%@18% 
medium ..1842@19% 17@18 15 @16 
REE. kcéciace OO ee 5@ 8 2 @6 
German .36 @43 35@42 35 @40 


At New York, the hop market con- 


tinues in its usual dull state, with no 
trading among dealers, and little in- 
quiry from brewers. Speculation is 
rife as to the coming crop. 

At London, Pacifics continue steady 
at 25@27c p Ib. 

Advices from Oregon indicate that the 


vine is making favorable growth. Con- 
ditions in California are not as favor- 
able as rains are needed. 

In England up to the first week in 
June the vine had made good growth. 
Tying and cultivation were progressing 


well, but lice were bad in many yards. 
Conditions in hop yards as a ‘whole 
were up to the average at that time. 
About June 5 cloudy weather set in, 
and for over ten days there was no 
sun, but several days of steady rain. 
Lice increased rapidly and vines re- 


ceived a setback. 
New York. 
Co—Cobleskill: 


SCHOHARIE Very few 


good yards in this locality. Growers 
generally discouraged and more _ in- 
clined than ever before, with a few 
exceptions, to discontinue the business. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. F'rom 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Eggs. 

At New York, the general demand 
was only moderate, but receipts were 
light, prices were well sustained. Se- 


lected nearby fresh sold for 19@19%c p 
doz, extras 18%c, seconds to firsts 15% 
@lic, western 16@lic, southern 14@15c. 

At Boston, market steady, with good 
demand for best grades. Fancy nearby 
21@23 p doz, best eastern 18@19c, ch 
western 16%.@17%ee. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, plums were firmer. 
Cherries had an active demand. Straw- 
berries and muskmelons in light receipt 
and higher. Ga plums $1@1.75 p carrier, 
red and black cherries 8@12c p lb, 








Twenty-Five Dollars Reward 


—_—o——_ 
WHAT ONE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE FARM- 

Eks’ EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST FOR JUNE 27 IS THE BEST, 

AND WHY’ 

The person who gives the best reasons 
for the advertisement that receives a 
majority of all the votes cast will be 
awarded the prize of an order for $2 
worth of advertising in our Farmers’ 
Exchange department; the next three 
best replies, $1 each. 

Should any person win more than one 
prize in these weekly contests, we will 
present to such person double the 
amount of all the prizes they have won, 
this double prize to be payable in cash 
or in advertising space as the winner 
may elect. Address replies to Farmers’ 
Exchange, American Agriculturist, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 








Exchange Advertising 


‘AGENTS WANTED. 


Farmers’ 


men with rigs, 


$0 A WEEK and 
ORWON REM 


to introduce our Poultry 


expenses, to 
Remedies, 





CO, Dept 20, Parsons, Kan, 

DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
REGISTERED, pedigreed Scotch Collie pups, 

from trained trick stock, at moderate prices. Write 
WALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, KR LI. 
COLLIE puppies. NELSYN’S, London, Pa. 


and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
also imported Beikslire hogs. bk. AKIN, Scip.v, 
N XX. 

HOLSTEIN BULL calves; Chester White pics; 
Collie pups. bine inuividuals and well bred, 
SPRINGVALE FARM, Spring Hili, Pa 
HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for service, also calves, 
registered and out of prize Wiuiers., rices reasuu- 
able W. M. BENANIANGER, iienningers, Pa. 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, 11 weeks old. Large, 
richly bred, choice Indira RUWARD W, 
WINSOR, Fai imingdale, N 

POLAND CHINAS—March pigs now ready to 
ship; in pairs not akin. Good ones, JOHN EICK 


way 





Farmers’ | 
Five Cents a Word. | 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK | 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, sucii as | 

Live stock, pure bied or grade. | 
Cattle of any breed | 
Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. | 
Horses, mules oO: jacks. | 
Poultry, eggs or buds of the various breeds | 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, broodcrs or poultry supplies, 
Sheep, wool, goats, ete. 
Crops of any kind. 
Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, | 
Insecticides and tungicides, | 





Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Tees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hiogs, sows, bouis, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or st-aw, silage. 

Tools, implements, macuimery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, tiowers, truits, vege- } 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any natu.e or descr.ption. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the | 
adve.tisement, and each in.t-al or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have wsaadress on, as | 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Fray to wig iaeiatl 
insertion in issue of the following week. <Adver- | 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE or “TO ] 
RENT" will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty | 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, | 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any | 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- | 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the **Fa mers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
LIVE STOCK. 

POLAND CHINAS—Sunshine, Tekumseh blood. 
Spring pigs, mated, not akin, Service boars, Choice 
young sows bred to itlinois 5679¥/, tue best boar im 
Pennsylvania. B. 1. ACKLEY, spring Hill, Pa, 

DUROC-JERSEY VilGs—v bu rm Manor farm's | 
choicest breeding, Registers $3 each. Also grade | 
Chester Whites, $4, USBL RAN MANOK FAKM, 
J. CG. Osburn, Manager, L’ort asyron, N i, 

JERSEY BULLS, 1 to 5 months old, Sired by 
Stoke Pogis of Prospect 2d. Poland China pigs, 
Shropshire yearling rams. WM biGHAMS SUNa, | 
Getigebang, ia. | 


DON’ T buy Percheron or French Coach stalli us 





& SON, Hibbetts, 0. 


10 PURE- BRED 
JESSE CARRIER, 


JERSEY RED SWINE 
L. ALBERTSON, Hope, 


Shropshires, all ayes, 


Fulton, N 
Pigs 8 weeks old, $% FE. 
N J. 


40 grade, 





POLAND CHINA PIGS, 8 weeks old, $6 KE. RK, 





PAGE, Canandaigua, ee A 

REG STERED Brown Swiss cattle KR. J. 
YOUNG, Shushan, N Y. 

ENGLISH [ferkshires, C. M, ABBE, 309 Broad- 


New York, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 









FARMER'S PRICE ES Ses from seven places 
breeding show record Wyandots, Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, 
Address MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. 

BUFF WYANDOT and Buff Plymouth Roek 
eggs, 13 for 75 cents; 30 for $1.50. Cutalog free, W. 
Lb. SLACK & SON, Fultonham, O. 

$1 FOR 2% Barred Rock eggs. Stock direct from | 
Ohio's best EK. M. SHELL ABARGE R, Enon, ©; | 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 
lished = 1838 Sutter, cheese, 743, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete, FE, B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

_— ' 

20 YEARS’ experience: best market results ob- 
tuined for fruit ard produce AUSTIN & COCil 


RAN, 201 Duane St, New York 

HAY. straw, poultry. frnits and produce. Prompt, 
satisfactory returns Estobhshed 59 years. GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 








ONE FIFTEEN-HORSE power’ Westinghouse 
standard engine, one 25-horse power Erie_ upright 
boiler. Good condition. SAMUEL HEATH, Tidal, 
Pa. 


Exchange Advertising | 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





200 BUSHELS new crop Crimson clover seed, gua-- 
anteed in every way. Seed my own growing. Wrt 
for popular prices. JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del, 

MAMMOTH JAPANESE seed buckwheat, $1 per 
bushel, bags included, ik Xe iE LSIOR STOCK 
FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 

SEED BUCKWHEAT-— $1 bushel, bags free, J, 
S. BULL, Cortland, N Y¥ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade eran Mic 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward t > Paci 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange de partment, 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquetie 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farm-r 
only 4¢ per word If you want to reach the Ne 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effe 
tive method is to pay 4e per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange d n 


of the New England Homestead at Springfield 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 


American Agriculturist weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 








WANTED Man ted. man without family Must 
e a good man wit horses, and have a knowledge 
of growing vexetabies A good place and chance 
of advancing to foreman of large truck garden if 
intelligent State age, Wages required w.t ret 
ences, to BRUNTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon Nu 
series, Belle Vernon, Pa, 

WANTED— Man and wife or place, Berk- 
shire hills Man 3 es im r: w.fe 
as cook and laundres Reterences. 2° OU BOX |] 
Becket, Mass, . 

BLACKSMITH WANTEI>-Stea e1 ment ft : 
all-round, competent n in M l bem J 
H, MYERS, Stone Arabia, NY 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

GARDENER—A 8S 
manied » famil vish ‘ 
man’s ]j to take urge of nd 
garde best of refere t 
a young mar 19 i fa \ r 
second gardener or second mar sta good and 

ady ker, Call A, BreiRttia.MAN, 1:33 Long- 

llow st t, New York Ci 

GARD ER, S ? hil- 
l t t ises 

Lperi l ilso 

udir 1 la ection 

i l lit 
" t \ l \ l } h 

I I \ y s ¢ 

FRENCIIMAN, gard er, fi t 1d mon 
{ ta " 
greenhs es: good § 
veretal th sid ! i 
theman’s pla GARDENER, : \\ 

New Y c City, 

GARDENER, German ma a 1 el 1 in 
greenhy < tlowers, fruits and ant 
position th private part and 
scape Wwe und management f GAR 
DENER, 2 West stiect, Ne Y ( 

GARDENER, head, English, a t in 7 
year experience in all 1 gat 
of the large lens of England; good refe ences as 
to chara mid abilitic CHAS CARLER, Cat 
H, H. ¢ Esq, Le x, Ma 

GARDENER; single ; thorough understands 
flowers, fruits, vegetabl under gla s and outdvor; 
laying out grounds an nd all lan 1] gardening; 
highest recommendations, GALV\ ™ 15 West 60th 
street, New York City. 

GARDENER and florist; 25 years experience; 
greenhouses, graperi¢ s, vegetables under — ss and 
outdoor trees, sh ubs; all care of first ss place; 
married; no family; all reference. M sit KH AN, 
Pompton Lake, N J, 

GARDENER’S situation wanted by a practic il, 
competent man, married; good plant: man, also un 
cerstands the care of vegetables, fruits and pleas 
ure grounds; best of city references, J. S Free- 
port, 

MAN, married, Scotch, wishes a position in the 
country, with cottage, to take charge of faim or as 
caretake references. CHARLES CLARK, 365 3d 
avenue (Magher’s bell), New York City, 

GARDENER, Hollander (35 wants situation as 
gardener; first-class florist; can milk and take ca 
of horses Address VERSTING International 
Hotel, 75 Clarkson street, New York C.t 

MAN having been owner of farms on I ng Is land 
and Westchester count for ea vis) it ’ 
in the country; can give references and gles iL. 
Hi 67 Irving place, New York City 

MAN and wife want place; as farmer, good al 
around man, can drive or milk; wife good milk 
or do plain cookit z McCARTHY, 414 East 78ih 
treet, New Yo.k Cit 

GARDENER; nai: exngtiounet in farming, gar 
dening 7 eare of take general car f countr 
place, iARDE NE "It, 32 Greenwich st:ect, Galvin, 
New Yo: k City. 

FARMER gardener, good milker driver all 
around man: references, JOHN RITTER, 125 Wash- 
ington street, Hoboken, N J. 


Beat Three Other Agricul- 
tural Papers. 


We made more cash sales from one 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agricul- 
turist than from three other agricul- 
tural papers we used for same number 
of insertiens in each.—[R. D. Button, 
Cottons, N Y. 
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strawberries 8@lic p qt, blackberries little change. Large size full cream 200,000 have located in that section sine burg, Pa, W hereby nine bank'ng insti- 

2a1l0e p qt, raspberries 4@10c, Fla was in moderate supply with no accu- winter. tutions will be consolidated into the 

muskmelons 1.50@3.50 p crate. mulations. There was a firm feeling - ; = ; Colonial trust company with a capital 

Ground Feeds. on faney grades. Exporters could have rhe anthracite mining companies of of $7,000,000 and $16,000,000 surplus and 

At New York, an easier feeling in USed more large cheese had it been Pennsylvania are planning to keep undivided profits. The new institution 
the market did’ not affect values, as @Vailable. Fancy small brought 105c their miners steadily at work all — will have deposits of $55,000,000. 

there was a local scarcity. Coarse bran P 1b, fancy large colored 105c, fancy mer tn order to accumulate 10,000,000 











in 200-Ib Sacks, $19.25 p ton, to arrive, large white 10%c, choice light skims tons of coal, to be kept as a reserve The beef trust will carry the poultry 
<} ot 20.50 middlings 20@21. red dog 8% supply in case of strikes. war into New York city and has rented 
3 a) o ’ - — . : : 

‘ 20.50, 20@z21, : , : 2 r where 
flour 24. At Boston, there was a moderate in- t big building on Tenth avenue, 


: - : In the agricultural year book just is- jt will carry on its fight with the com- 
Hay and Straw. crease in arrivals, but the market cyeq, Edward A. Beals of the weather mission houses. The action of the trust 

At New York, only moderate supply showed no change. ( hoice N Y twins bureau says that there are now more js gaid to be one of retaliation against 
and prices in sellers’ favor. Prime tim- sold for 11@11\¢e p 1b, firsts 1014@10%c, than 7,000,000 acres of irrigated land in’ the commission houses and butter men 








othy $1.25 p 100 Ibs, No 1 1.15, clover extra Vt twins llc, extra Wis twins lle. the United States. of the state for opposing it in its sales 
mixed 85@95c, clover 80@85ec, short rye Ohio—At Columbus, cheddars 11%e p of oleo. 
straw 35@45c. Ib, flats 12c.—-At Cincinnati, cheddars Sec Wilson of the department of agri- - 
Potatoes. 12%ec, flats 11%4c. culture has taken possession of Pelican The agricultural department of the 
\t New York, under light receipts Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, best island, in the Indian river, Fla, where university of California will soon es- 
and a good trade, the market for old cream cheese 11@11\4c p lb, skims 7@9c. he will establish a government aviary. tablish an experiment station for the 
potatoes was firm. New potatoes, al- —At Pittsburg, flats 114%4@12c aay breeding of fine poultry, for which 
though in liberal supply, sold promptly, stead One of the biggest bank mergers yet $5000 was appropriated at the last ses- 
extra prices being paid for fancy selec- perfected has been completed in Pitts- sion of the legislature. 





tions, especially of Rose. Southern — COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. — eemememem saieaaiemmainedll — 


Rose prime $2.75@3.25 p bbl, old in bulk 
a3 p 180 Ibs, southera White Chili 
me 2.50a3 p bbl. 








WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN= 
Poultry. TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP= | 
At New York, prices for dressed poul- , we 
were irm. ey ts of spring 
’ a Fou ae pring WwEW YORK At Albany, veal calves 


hickens were on hand. Nearb) broil- 





s were in fairly liberal supply. Re- $¢@7.50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, best heavy hogs 
eipts of live poultry were light. Spring (@¢.20._ Fowls 12@ise p Ib 1 w, fresh 
hickens sold slowly. Nearby spring eges lias p doz. Potatoes 2@2.25 p 
chickens sold for 23@24e p lb 1 w, west- bbl, lettuce 3@3.50 p 100 behs, radishes 


22@23c, southern 18¢, fowls 14e, 1@2, celery 1@1.20 p doz behs. Corn 50 


oosters 91ec, turkeys 11@12c, western @i2e p bu, oats 40@42c, bran 17@18 p 





lucks 80c@$1 p pr, state broilers, 3 to 4 ton, middlings 20@22, corn meal 22@23, 

Ibs p pr, 27@29e p Ib d w, Baltimore timothy 14@17.50 If you are interested in Farm Separators you 
ry picked, 2 lbs average to pr, 25@2ic At Watertown, potatoes 70@75ie p bu, ° » - ° ° ° - 
Ib, fowls 141%@1)5. asparagus 7¢ p bch, lettuce 4@5c, rad- will find much that is interesting and instructive 
At Boston, there was a strong de- ishes 4c. Wheat 75@78c p bu, oats 45c, : 

mand and prices were firmer, besiler rye 56c, timothy $14@15 p ton, clover in the new booklet 


hickens 30@32¢ p lb d w, western froz- 8@12. Fresh eggs 16@1lic p doz, fowls 
n chickens 14@16c, northern fowls 16% Ic p Ib 1 w. 





tlie p lb d w, fowls l4e p Ib 1 w, squabs At Syracuse, green peas $1.50 p bu, 66 
$@3.50 p doz. spinach 50@60c, potatoes 85@95c. Corn BE YOUR OWN JUDGE 
Vegetables. dic p bu, oats 44ce, bran 21 p ton, mid- 
\t New York, asparagus was in ae- lings 21@21.50, timothy hay 12@20, al- 
tive demand and prices firm. Cucum- falfa 12@15. Eggs 16@18e p doz, fowls 


bers and green peas active, lettuce 1¢@1% p lb d w, chickens 28@3be. 
entiful and weak. Tomatoes showed PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
n advance. Colossal asparagus $i@ phia, No 2 yellow corn 56@56%ec p bu, 
4.50 p doz behs, extra 3@3.50, beets 244 No 2 white oats 4414¢, timothy $21@ | 
» 100 behs, carrots 1@2, Fla cucumbers »° 450 p ton. Fresh eggs 18c p doz, fowls 
1a@2 p bskt, nearby lettuce 1@1.50 p 14@15c p lb d w, chickens 16@1ic. 
ib "ex onions 2.90@3 p bag. N Y sm: 
mend aii © ba te fice. cadunes P At Pittsburg, No 2 yellow corn 55@ 
Hdcal1 p 100 behs, N C string beans 10@ ate p bu, No 2 white oats 42@ 4220, tim- 
soe p bskt, Fla tomatoes 1@2 p cacrier. Othy $18@19.50 p ton, middlings 21@22.50, 
tye straw 9.50@11. Potatoes 80@90c p 


How to apply business principles to the 
testing and selection of a separator.” 


acopy of which will be gladly sent upon application. 





Wool acta bu, lettuce 25@30c p doz behs, radishes | —_ 
Growers continue to hold their sup- 20@25e. Eggs 17%4@18e p doz, fowls 14@ 3 Cc 
plies, anticipating an advance in val- j5e p Ib 1 w. springs 20@28e. | Se DE LAVAL EPARATOR O. 


ues. There has been more looking OHIO—At Columbus, new potatoes 


round on the part of the mills and 90a85e p bu, corn 48e, oats 37@38e, rye 


RANDOLPH & CaNnat ST6., § Youvire SQuarg, 
. CHIC 
lite a large number of sample bales 


t2 
AGO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 





hie, bran $17 p ton, shorts 16, middlings ‘ikea ihe 77 Yor« &: 
a aaa Sauna ee , i ’ s | 1213S Fisert S + 75 & 77 York STREET, 
have been taken. An increased Num- 4x. screenings 16, timothy 16@17. Good PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. ° 
her of orders from small mills ig Bes to best steers 6.50@7.25 p 100 lbs 1 w, ae ene . 
reorted from Chicago, Boston and New veal calves 7@8, hogs 6.50@6.75, sl " 217-221 Drumm Sr. 2 CDeRMOT AVENUE, 
New veul calves 7@8, hogs 6.50@6.75, sheep NEW YORK. 
¥« rk. Sellers generally” hold the view 1@5, spring lambs 8@9. Eggs 13e p doz, SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 
that they will gain nothing by sacrifice fowls lle p Ib dw. chie kens llc. Se ae 
g the stock now in their hands. Strawberries 6c p qt, raspberries 9c. 


At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter wheat 
T#9a@s80e p bu, No 2 white corn 5le, No 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 2 mixed oats 374%4@37%c, timothy $16.50 

— @18 p ton, bran 16.50@17, middlings 17@ 

The Butter Market. 17.50. Fresh eggs 13'2c p doz, fowls 











THT ba tena es velelan le 





PRICES OF CHOICK CREAMERIKS. 11%4¢ p Ib d w, springers lic. 
— a anette ao a “. s pote = sented to the, Pub HE kind to bey if ag vw nk 
‘tapes a a 9 > } bags } -ar alitie -ooks 
rn ep + i 20) oseite at pe Our Story of the News. a _ “ad a pie aad eee the 
Prices continued uniformly steady on aa } worst of storms 8S" fsesr mucn 
l leading markets. There were slight- Revolution in Servia. Kendall’ S$ Write The Flintkote Folks, BOSTON. 


increased receipts, but not enough 





to affect values. Advices from the west 


} ‘te ’ ilk going to the cream- * : . 
Cperee Stee ae os : ; King Alexander and Queen Draga of 


wZzZ 
: a j v v' 2 

eries, The principal demand was for PeaeENY a SS : " : > ai ae - ea FREIGHT PAID 
hiss icoiot ae whos i eomiiny ScLvew are dead at the hands of a revo- | SN : y BEST QUALITY 
fone aes ie Be es a BE sn neta ' Jutionary band, led by prominent offi- re. LOWEST PRICS 
ubove curren alues as st >'S Ses P > or , Srincre > 37° - - 
paid. A slight increase Was apparent + ie psd bs -ngh Cnge MD agonc. colle, a - SIZES. FREE LIST. 
in dairies aGraeeUrS* on aBy ears cis the old reliable remedy for Spavins, Ringbones, Splints, JONES BING- 

page eee tender to the Servian throne, has been | Garbeand ail forms of Lamonees. It cures without a blemish be. HAMTON. N. ¥. 


*k, no change was noticed ‘oclaime cing. Besides the king ¢ cause it does not blister. Price $1. 6 for $5. Asal 
~ — seem . : so ‘e a sy ns ] — - “te — nc ; : ; ‘oe — . S — family use it has no equal. eee Sroewist for KENDALL'S 
the current consumptive demand, queen, the atters two rothers, the SPAVIN CUBE, also **A Treatise on the Horee,”* the book k free, or 


alues being well sustained. Out-of premier, the minister of war and two | address pr, S.J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falle, Vt. 
own buyers bought freely enough to aids-de-camp, were also assassinated. SEE THROUGH IT NOW ? 











































naterially aid in maintaining quota- The bloody work was the result of a " m If not, send for our free 
tions. Imitation creamery showed in- carefully planned plot to overthrow the m Silo sense LLL, IW catalogue and it = 
creasing firmness. Extra cmys brought present dynasty and was the culmina- g resumes the use of the oS ergy round silo. oar light-draft 
% firsts 291@21l%c,. extr: airies : ac > issatisfactio j | fi hey are the cheapest and best, and preserve -platform, og 
-zc p Ib, firsts j2la2l ec, extra dairi tion of acute di atist iction with the - dhe dilawe better than all others. Theeeere coving Veemerd? Handy Wage 
le, firsts 19% @20'ec. rule of King Alexander and his con- . no angles or corners to admit the cir and | Dealers sell them. Waite taay. 

4t Boston, in spite of a moderate in- sort. The sympathy of the populace is cease the cllage te meld er ak, Wo make Gon fe | Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co. 
crease in receipts the market was well With the perpetrators of the deed, and Mm eine ond Waite Rawieck.  fagtely conest shen ee. | Saginaw, Mich. 

, 2 Ps 7 . : * 2 . a os also makes ni fi 4 Fodder Cut | 

sold up. The demand was active. Ex- the Servian people will probably sup- H ters, Tread Pow can, Wook Gove, Unocchan, Engines, 
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EVENINGS 





DINNER TIME 


One of our editors secured the snapshot shown above on the farm of F. 
E. Dawley in Onondaga county, N Y, at noon, just after the bell had rung 


40 


calling the workmen from the field. 


served,”” was taken, 


was so near, otherwise it would have been 


Kathie’s Coyote 


Florence B. Crofford. 





Kathie and Roy Maxwell, ten and 
seven years old respectively, were help- 
ing their widowed mother hold down a 
prairie claim in the newly opened Kio- 
wa-Comanche country. It was lonely 
tor them, accustomed as they had been 


tou the bustle of a lively Kansas town, 
Lut neighbors were plentiful and close, 
very close for the expansive west. Al- 


most every quarter section in that por- 


tion of Oklahoma proudly boasted a 
tent, dug-out, cabin, or dwelling of 
some description, 

The next day but one would be 


Kathie’s birthday, and the little family 
was eagerly discussing the ways and 
means of a birthday treat. ‘‘Means” 
were limited, but a ‘‘way’’ was sure to 


be found, for the will to do was not 
lacking. 
“I think I would like a big cream 


cake best of all, mamma,” Kathie final- 
ly decided, “and after we had eaten 
all we wanted I'd carry poor old Grand- 
ma Brown a slice.” 

Mrs Muxwell shook her head doubt- 
fully at the little girl’s rather selfish 
charity. “Why not carry Grandma 
Isrown a slice before we have eaten our 
fill?’’ she said, reprovingly. ‘“‘But, chil- 
dren, a cream cake calls for a great 
deal of rich milk, and I don't like to 
send to Mrs. Bemis for it so often; she 
won't hear of any pay,’’ continued 
Mamma, 

Kaihie puckered up her pretty face 
thoughtfully. “I'll tell you what we'll 
do about it, mamma. Let's get some 
this one time more and then do without 
for a whole month!” 

This was giving up a great deal, for 
Kiic.thie was very, very fond of milk. 
liow she longed for a nice, gentle, old 
“bossy” cow that she could milk her- 
self! 

“Very well, children; a cream cake 
it shall be. You may go over early in 
the morning aid take Mrs Bemis some 


eggs to set. I heard Grandma Brown 
say that she was wanting some.” 
The next morning dawned cold and 


cloudy, a blustering March wind was 
shrieking over the brown prairies, but 
these hardy little pioneers were tough- 
ened and well seasoned from constant 
battling with the rough prairie winds, 


their playmates from babyhood. So, 
snugly wrapped, they tripped along 


laughing long and loud 
loped unconcernedly 
his great ears standing 
Several lean, hun- 


hand in hand, 
when a jackrabbit 
across the road, 





out in a bold relief. 

sry-looking hounds were pantingly 
tearing across the prairie well in the 
rear. 

“Look at Mr Brown's old hounds, 
Sister; they'll never catch Br’er Rab- 
bit, will they?" 

“No sir-ree! Not to-day cr to-mor- 
row. But they need him badly; poor 


old dogs! Rustling for a living on this 
bare prairie is almost as bad as starv- 
ing outright. I wouldn't keep dogs if 
i wasn't able to feed them!” the little 
girl wound up indignantly. 

For some distance the dim wagon 
trail ran across a stretch of open prai- 
rie, then through an unclaimed qunr- 
ter-section cut With ravines and 


up 





There 
mother Tamworth called them for luncheon, 
gaged in a nearby alfalfa field when our 
These tiny youngsters were not aware that the camera 


were six hungry rooters when 
Four others were busily en- 
picture, showing ‘“‘first come, first 


impossible to have secured this 


low, rocky elevations hardly deserving 
of the name of hills. About half-way 
across the quarter-section a great boul- 
der rose up abruptly near the roadside. 
At its foot ran a deep cut or canyon, 
the only break in the level road that 
led them to the Bemis’s quarter-section, 

Mrs Bemis greeted the children kind- 
ly and was glad to get the eggs. She 
made them pull off their wraps and sit 
down and get warm. “So it’s milk for 
a birthday cake you bairnies are want- 
in’. You shall have it and welcome, 
and a big drink apiece thrown in for a 
birthday present,” and the kind-hearted 
woman s‘niled and patted Kathie lov- 
ingly on her beautiful curls. 

After enjoying the warmth and good 
cheer, Kathie and Roy started merrily 
homeward carrying the tin pail of milk 
between them. As they neared the can- 


yon a low wailing cry that seemed to 
come from the depths of the ravine 


was borne to their ears by the rising 
wind. 

“That sounds like a coyote howling,” 
whispered Kathie, shivering with dread, 
She always shivered when she heard 
the strange, uncanny cry of the coyote 
or prairie wolf, 

“Let’s look down and see what it is,” 
said Roy bravely. He, as befitted the 
man of the family, was not afraid of 
coyotes! 

The children approached the edge of 
the little canyon very cautiously, and, 
on Kathie’s part, very reluctantly. 

Again came that cry, but this time it 
was a pitilful, weak little wail. Fear- 
fully the children peeped over the edge, 
lying flat on their stomachs. What do 
you suppose they saw? A coyote or a 
hobgoblin ready to jump up at them? 
No, indeed! Nothing at all dreadful. 














AT HOME 


But they saw a dear little baby 
lying at the bottom of the ravine. 

“Oh, Roy, let’s hunt the cattle path 
that leads down into the canvon and 
go down!” cried Kathie, excitedly, her 
fears all gone. 

They walked along the side of the 
canyon a little way and found the cattle 
trail where the descent was more grad- 
ual. The poor range cattle often sought 
shelter from the piercing prairie winds 
down there. Kathie and Roy depos- 
ited the pail of milk in a safe place, 
and, stepping carefuliy, reached the 
bottom without any mishaps. Run- 
ning along the rocky trail, they soon 
came upon the little white calf. It 
bleated weakly at sight of them and 
tried in vain to get upon its feet. 


ealf 


“It must be hungry, sister,”” Roy 
said. Big tears of sympathy rolled 
down. his red cheeks as he tried to 


help the poor calf arise. 
“We might give it som> «cf our milk,” 


seURT 


but Kathie hesitated at tn? idoa. ve 
wouldn’t have enough ior the cake, 


though.”’ 
“Oh, we could do without the cake,” 
Roy declared eagerly. 


Kathie assumed her usual thought- 
ful pucker. “We will just go and ask 


mamma, first, Roy Maxwell, and then 
do exactly what she says!” 

They ran home as fast as they could 
and rushed upon Mrs Maxwell With a 
whirl of excitement. Both began tell- 
ing her at once about their wonderful 
find in the canyon. 

“It must have belonged with that big 
herd that passed by yesterday, and, 
being too weak and little to go on with 
the rest, was probably left behind to 
die. Some kind-hearted cowboy drove 
it down into the canyon for shelter,” 
said Mrs Maxwell. Then, turning to 
Kathie, she said, approvingly. *‘You did 
perfectly right to come to me about 
using the milk, little girl. Are you 
willing to give up your birthday cake 
so that the poor litt! orphan calf may 
live?” 

“But, mamma, couldn't we make the 
eake and then give the calf what was 
left?” protested Kathie, who was ready 
to compromise. 

“No, darling: the calf will need it all 
and more.” After a little struggle 
Kathie bravely swallowed her tears and 
disappointment and yielded up the cov- 
eted cake that the orphan calf might 
live. 

The children quickly warmed part of 
the milk, and, taking some old gunny 
sacks with them, went back to the lit- 
tle waif in the canyon. It was growing 
colder; a “blue northern”’ was brewing, 
but down in the sheltered canyon it 
was comparatively warm. The poor 
calf, after a few attempts, succeeded in 
drinking the warm milk. Then the chil- 
dren covered it up with the sacks and 
told their new pet good-by by rubbing 
it gently. 

The orphan was still alive the next 
morning, thanks to the food and warm 
covering, and when the children came 
running eagerly down into the canyon, 
the little calf got upon its tottering legs 
and actually tried to walk to meet 
them! After giving it some more warm 
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June. 
Ww. B. 


T. 





The timothy is heavy topped in mead- 


ows lush and green, 
Along the pathway blows the rose and 
nods with outward lean, 
As it weuld clutch and hold me there 
That I should own that June is fair. 


O tranauil month, when skies are blue 
and perfume weights the air! 
When life's warm pulse in mead 
wold is throbbing everywhere! 
Within my heart in glad attune 
Love sings, so fair a month is June. 


and 





milk, Kathie led it slowly along the 
trail, Roy pushing valiantly from be- 
hind, and between them those two stur- 
dy little pioneers got the calf out of 
the canyon and then safely home. 
The children succeeded in raising the 
motherless calf, and as no one appeared 
to claim it, Mrs Maxwell concluded that 
it had really been left behind to die by 


the cowboys who drove the big herd 
past her claim. 

“Waif,” as they named the orphan, 
developed into a famous milch cow 


She raised a number of pretty spotted 

calves for Roy, which proudly bore his 

brand, an immense ‘R”’; she also sup- 

plied Kathie with gallons of creamy 

milk and pounds of golden butter. 
aS: - 3 


In the Orchard. 


ILLYRIA TURNER, 





A myriad fragrances float upon the air, 


A myriad petals on the peach trees 
blow; 
Bird-voices chime among the blossoms 
fair, 
And lullabies of bees come sweet and 
low. 
The gnarled boles, through glistening 
sunlight, loom— 
A fairy world of song and scent and 


bloom. 


Coleus Beds are 
Flower beds have seasons of bloom, and 
when these seasons have passed the real 
beauty of the beds is also gone, But 
with foliage plants the beds are 


= 


always decorative. 


always 
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BED OF COLEUS ON THE LAWN 
Ld 
a delight to the eye. The accompany- 
ing illustration is of a coleus bed fully 
described on Page i8 of last week's 
issue. It is composed of a mixture of 


light and dark plants, so arranged as 
to produce a most charming effect. 
Roses for Winter—Ivory is a fine 


white rose, but has only scant foliage. 
It is more of an old ivory white than 
a clear white. Willizm Askew is of 
sturdy growth, producing fine, large 
flowers freely, and is well worth a trial 
in pots. For a fine yellow rose in win- 
ter, be sure to try Franz Deegen, a 
good, vigorous grower, producing flow- 
ers very freely. For success with any 
of these the plants should be 
procured during summer, potted in pots 
as large as for begonias of the same 
size, in rich soil with some clay mixed 


roses, 


through. Set in a partially shaded 
place. All buds should be kept picked 
off and insect pests keptaway by spray- 
ing with soap suds. Treat about the 
same as geraniums wanted for winter 
blooming. Treated so, they should be 
healthy, sturdy little bushes, full of 


buds by November.—[Emma Clearwa- 


ters. 

Contentment Is Happiness—Jean- 
ette has struck the keynote when she 
that we must have contentment 
to be happy. I have spent the most of 
my life in or near large but I 
am happy ona farm. I too, she 
speaks of our life and 
Free it certainly is as regards city con- 
ventionalities, but no city community is 


says 


tf itie Ss, 
see, 
as 


ree eas) 


stricter in observing the conventional 
side of life according to their “cod 
of manners” than the country people. 


I have found a!so that instead of fam 


work being easy, it is hard, and no 
doubt harder for one who is not ‘“‘to the 
manor born.” But I would not go back 
to city life again after all. The coun- 
try is especially beautiful this time of 
the year. These grand old hills, the 
Berkshires, are indeed magnificent in 
their summer dress. I often wish that 
many of the city people could be here 
if only for a day, especially the chil- 
dren. There are no doubt many coun- 
try homes that would be flad to give 


some city child a taste of the glories of 
a country summer if they new where 


] 


to look for the chill.—[2feca, 








I Love Her Just the Same. 


Thumping~— 








How snconsgel Little Went i 


Hen and Chicken 


Cock had crowed, ¢ 


Such a thing had 


where is Chicken 


] the sun was hot. 
had not stopped for any 


see a little chicken 
“Where are you going?” 


Do you know where the pond is?” 


Daddles’s pond. 


were drooping. 











FOR EVERYBODY 


you couldn't fish? Your bill isn’t big 
enough and your feet were not made 
for swimming.” 

Chicken Little looked at his feet. He 
put one claw up and felt of his bill. “I 
guess I'll go home,” he said. 

It was all he could do to crawl back 
to the barnyard. The sun had nearly 
set when he crept under the gate, such 
a tired, hungry chicken. Proud Cock, 
Fat Turkey, and Brown Hen sat in a 
corner, very unhappy. They all ran to 
meet Chicken Little. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo-o00! Here’s Chick- 
en Little!’ said Proud Cock. 

“Gobble, gobble! It’s good to see you 
igain, my boy,’’ said Fat Turkey 

Brown Hen took Chicken Little under 
her wing. She felt him all over to see 
if he had any bumps. ‘Cut, cut, ca- 
da-cut!"’ she clucked. ‘‘Don’t ever go 
away from the barnyard again, my 


dear.’” And Chicken Little made up his 
mind he never would. 
= —_—— 


~ Show a Light. 


ERIE WATERS, 





“Why do you leave the shutters open 
at the top, Auntie?’ asked Mary Lee, 


as she watched the careful closing of 
the lower part of the inner shutters, 
after the lamps were lighted. 

oP we lways done so, dear; but wait 
a moment, and I will tell you how it 
became a habit to let the light shine 
out.” 


Auntie settled into her favorite chair, 
and Mary sat down on a rug at he 
feet, before the pleasant blaze of a 
grate fire. She was a bright girl of 
13, and was visiting at the old home- 
stead, which stood back from the road. 
A curious old place it was, with many 
windows, thick walls and a roomy 
porch. 

“One evening, when I was your age, 
Mary, I remember we were all gath- 
ered in this very room. Indeed, I can 
see it all as plainly as though it were 
yesterday—little Ted and Harry 
stretched on the hearth rug, playing 
draughts, the firelight flickering on the 
books in the bookease, Gracie at the 
piano in the eorner, playing softly 
mother's favorite, ‘“Robin Adair.” My 
Unele Jack, a young doctor, who was 
visiting us, was reading by a student 
lamp in a corner. Mary was at her 
embroidery and the dear mother was in 
her low chair. 

“We all looked up when father came 
in—our big, brave father, with the sil- 
very, curly hair, the twinkle in his eyes 
and the bright smile for everyone. He 
gave the fire a vigorous poke, for he 
loved light and warmth, and going to 
the front windows, urringed them as 
I have done, saying, ‘Show a light, 
children, always show a light on a 
night like this. You have no idea how 
cheering it is when one is on a lonely 
road in the darkness, to see a friendly 
light gleam out; to know that there is 
happiness and comfort within. It marks 
the way, and shortens it.’ 

“So, from that night the light has 
shone out from this old home, and 
from the upper hall windows all night 
long. I must tell you that father’s lit- 
tle act of love and thoughtfulness that 
stormy night made a happy difference 
in the lives of several people, and 
gained for us lifelong friends. We were 
just going to bed when we heard a loud 
knocking at the front door, and on 
opening it, found a young woman 
drenched with rain, and in great dis- 
tress. ‘Oh, help me!’ she cried; ‘will 
someone please come to my husband? 
I am afraid he is dying!’ and she rushed 
frantically out again, and we after her, 
mother following with a lantern. We 
found the poor man in a fainting con- 
dition on the roadside, with a bad cut 
on his arm. Uncle Jack bound it up 
and they carried him into the house, 
where he soon revived, though it was 
some time before he was out of danger. 
The gratitude of the little wife knew 
no bounds. 

‘Oh, how thankful I was to see your 
light!’ she said, ‘and to know that help 
was near. He would have bled to death 
before I could have found a house!’ 
Houses were far apart in those days 
too. 

“It seemed that the young people 
were driving into the country to give 
his mother a surprise: when the storm 
came up the horse became frightened 
and ran away, throwing them out, and 
his arm, striking on something very ; 
sharp, received the injury. They had | 
walked a short distance, when he faint- 
ed and fell, and she ran on, calling for 
help, and seeking a house, when at the 
bend in the road she spied our welcome | 


light. And so, dear, we show a light. | 








showed us a light to brighten the dark- 
ness of life’s path, by his words, by his | 
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That Round Box. 


FRANCIS ALBERT PAGE. 











All the neighbors wondered what that A dozen designs of 


Colored Fancy 


brought up one day in his rickety truck. 
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quantity of pro- 


calls were made at Mayer’s house but 


» much more at 


and soon the girls too began to drop off Send for literature, 


naming this paper. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 
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Spatter Work. 


MARCIA H. HOWLETT. 


your pattern, which may be 
vines or designs cut 
from stiff paper 
(writing paper 
is good), on the 
paper, cloth or 
whatever you 
wish to spatter. 
Arrange your 
leaves or pat- 
terns as you 
wish them to be, 
be very 

not to 
move them after 
they are in 
place. 

Put a teaspoonful of india ink in a 
small, shallow saucer, and if the ink 
is very thick, thin it with a little 
alcohol. Dip an old toothbrush in the 
ink, just enough to wet the ends of 
the bristles, then draw a fine toothed 
comb over the bristles, holding the 
brush over the article to be spattered. 


Lay 
pressed leaves, 





As the bristles are released from the 
comb, they throw the ink in a fine 
spray. Keep doing this until you have 
the background as dark as you wish. 
Let the ink dry, remove the pattern 
and your design will be clear and dis- 
tinct. 

ty making your background about 
half as dark as you wish it, then re- 
moving the pattern and cutting off 


such a part of it as you wish to be 





A SIMPLE SPATTER WORK DESIGN. 


darker than the rest, carefully replac- 
ing it and spattering it again, the 
part that was cut off will be shaded. 
Many shades can be made if desired. 
In making the cross in the small illus- 
tration, the lower part of the arms 
was cut off first, then the pattern was 
replaced, minus the part cut off, then 
spattered; then the side of the cross 
and end of the arm were cut off and 
again spattered 

By taking pains, many beautiful de- 
signs may be produced. A cross with 
trailing vines and fern leaves, is a 
good design for a beginner. Spatter 
work on white velveteen for pin cush- 
ions, picture frames, etc, is very effec- 
tive. 

Colored 
the black, if 
a solution of 
to practice with, 
knack of spattering 
the spots too large. 


ink may-be used instead of 
desired. For beginners, 
laundry bluing is good 
until they get the 
without making 


The Story of Two Bookcases. 


JAY JOHNSON. 


A good collection of books adds more 
to the refinement of a room than beau- 
tiful pictures or statuary. If I can 
have but one, give me the books. When 
we began housekeeping, like many an- 
other couple, we were obliged to pur- 
chase necessities first, and deny our- 
selves many of the luxuries of life. I 
had a good coilection of books and I 
longed very much for a bookcase. One 
day, while on a visit to the old home- 
stead, we were rummaging in the attic, 
and I spied under the cobwebby eaves 


the remains of an old-fashioned clock. 
The top was gone; also the door. Not 
“a vestige of the machinery remained. 
My mother said the old thing was 
worthless, but I decided it could be 
utilized. 

We took it home and my husband 
fitted four little shelves into the case. 


Then the whole thing was sandpapered 
and treated to two coats of walnut 





DOMESTIC 


staining. When completed we placed 
it in a corner of the sitting room and 
it accommodated 40 average-sized 
books. The top I ornamented with a 
large fancy fan, a vase and some little 
china figures. 

But still books kept accumulating, 
for the book lover always finds some 
way to purchase a new book now and 
then, and J decided I must have another 
bookcase. This one I manufactured 
myself without any assistance what- 
ever. I procured a packing box 40 
inches by 25 by 12. Then I took a thin 
board of the right width and sawed 
three shelves to fit the box, I fastened 
cleats to the inside of the box, then 
adjusted the shelves, nailing them from 
the outer side. Perhaps this was un- 


necessary, but I wanted everything 
substantial. With putty I filled all nail 
holes, then added two coats of dark 


brown paint and one of varnish. Across 
the top I fastened a brass rod for a 
curtain of art muslin. Over the top I 
placed a felt scarf with embroidered 
ends. When the shelves were filled with 
books, a pretty lamp and some little 
ornaments placed on the top, I had an- 
other pretty bookcase. 

Aside from the felt scarf, I think the 
actual outlay was about 75 cents, and 
I felt my attractive piece of furniture 
amply repaid me for my labor. 

Ss 


Phantom Leaves. 
IDA SHEPLER. 





Phantom leaves are the ghosts of 
leaves that rustle on the trees in sum- 
mer. They are pretty things when fine 
ished, but somewhat difficult of prepae 
ration. 

Gather the perfect leaves. Lay them 
carefully in a jar of water and let them 
alone until they decay. Then the fleshy 
part of the leaves is easily detached 
from the frame in the leaf, which, with 
its etheral vein tracery. looks like lace. 


Put these skeleton leaves in a strong 
solution of soda to bleach. When 
bleached perfectly white, make bou- 


quets or wreaths of them and arrange 





on a dark background, or put under 
glass. They are beautiful. 
= = > - 
Two Wheat Meal Desserts. 
MRS E,. M. WILLIAMS, 


Mix % pt milk with 4 pt water. Pour 
half of this into a saucepan and boil. 
Mix 4 oz wheat meal with the remain- 
der of the mixture of milk and water, 
and make into a batter. Add sugar and 
any kind of spice to taste. Pour this 
into the boiling milk and water and 
cook for five minutes. Then pour into 
a mold that has been rinsed with cold 
water. Serve when cold with any 
stewed fruit. 


Fruit Mold: Stew well any kind of 


summer fruit, rub through a sieve, 
thicken with wheat meal, allowing 4 
oz meal to each pint of fruit juice. 


Add sugar and boil five minutes. Pour 
into a cold, wet mold. 
Se Lae 
Cucumber Boats. 
DELLA HINE MERTZ. 





Among others, I was a guest at a 
luncheon where the salad, instead of 
being served on the inevitable lettuce 
leaf, ‘‘came on” in what appeared to 
be miniature green boats, flying the 
American colors from fore and aft. The 


tiny red, white and blue flags waved 
merrily in the breeze created by the 
passing of the maid from the pantry 


to the table. 

Everyone on the board was charmed 
with the novel idea and had I been the 
hostess, I would have felt amply re- 
paid for any trouble I might have gone 
to, by the pleasure the innovation af- 
forded her friends. 

The small ‘Fleet’? started us on a 
discussion of boats dating from Noah’s 


ark to the present time; of “aquatic 
palaces,” which ply between our own 
and foreign shores; lasting through 
that course and far into the next. 
One bright woman even referring in 
an apropos manner, to ‘Washington 


crossing the Delaware.” 

The boats were large sized cucum- 
bers scooped out and filled with a salad 
made of apples, celery and English wal- 
nuts, chopped rather fine and seasoned 
with an ordinary salad dressing. 


Sp 


I have tried a recipe for eggless layer 
cake, and all pronounced it good, tried 
it again recently and added cornstarch 
to the filling, and that makes it ‘‘good- 
er.” Thanks to Mrs A. B.—[Mrs 


HELPS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





nine-gored skirt, walk- 
24, 26, 28. 30 and 32-inch 


9022—Ladies’ 
ing length, 22, 
waist. 





9021—Ladies’ bathing suit, 32, $6 and 
40-inch bust. 





9004—-Girl’ss plaited dress, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 





oo 


9002—Ladies’ chemise, 32, 36 and 40 


inch bust. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 





Blueberry Bakings. 


MARTHA F. SEARLES. 
Blueberry Muffins: Sift well together 
3 cups sifted flour, 3 level teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 heaping teaspoon 


sugar and 1 scant teaspoon salt. Beat 
1 egg until light, and add 1% cups milk. 
Make a hole in the center of the flour 
and gradually pour in the liquid, mixing 
in the flour slowly. The batter must 
be kept very smooth, and should be 
about as thick as cake batter. Add 
2 level tablespoons melted butter, and 
lastly stir in 2 cups floured blueberries. 
Bake in muffin rings. Serve hot with 
plenty of good butter. 

Blueberry Shortcake: Sift together 1 
qt flour, 1 scant teaspoon salt, 2 level 
teaspoons baking powder, and 1 table- 
spoon sugar. Rub in 3 tablespoons but- 
ter, and add enough milk to make a 
soft Cough. Mix quickly and put it into 
a buttered baking tin. Bake in a quick 
oven. When done, split the cake in 
halves, do not cut it, butter quickly, 
und spread a thick layer of sweetened 


blueberries between the two _ halves. 
Heop the berries over the top, and 
smother the cake in whipped cream 
flavored with lemon. Serve at once. 
~- oa 

Roasted Marshmallows—My way of 
roasting marshmallows I think is far 
superior to toasting them over the 


coals. Put them between two pans into 
a hot oven, leaving them there’ only 
long enough (two or three minutes) to 
make them very large and puffy. If 
left longer the outside toughens and 
dries.—[Harriette Pickernell 

Eggs will frequently crack while beil- 


ing. This may be prevented by piere- 
ing the broad end of the egg with a pin 
before putting them into the water.— 


(Ss. E. M. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Imported Eimbroidered 
Swisses 


HALF PRICES 


What dress of summer is so fetching 
as the one of embroidered Swiss 
cially the picnic dress, or the dress for 
any sort of an outdoor gathering’? <A 
party dress for any occasion if you will. 

As this is the redding-up time in this 
store we have quite a lot of Imported 
Embroidered Swisses in grounds of ex- 
quisite pink, light blue, ecru, helio and 
white, over which are spread in delight- 
ful irregularity neatly embroidered 
effects in white and black. 

And you buy these Swisses now for 
half original prices. 

We wouldn't ask for samples if we 
were in your place for the reason there 
are not too many of the Swisses. It is 
best to send a rush order. 


$1 Embroidered Swisses for 50c¢ a Yard 
$1,25 Embroidered Swisses for 622c a Yard 
$1 50 Embroidered Swisses for 75¢ a Yard 
$2 Embroidered Swisses for $1 a Yard 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descrip- 








espre- 





tive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge 
to all applying for the same. Our New, Large, 
Descriptive Hlustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by 9 


inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles 
and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions 
of all the best books on Rural and Home Topics, 
sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 
the postage. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

























Let’s Go Vacationing. 

CYNTHIA LAWRENCE, 
We're all people rushing 
and pushing and determining to do our 


such busy 


share of the world’s great work, 1 some- 
nes wonder if we don’t overdo the 
atter just a trifl Iti so, then a lit- 
tle rest and change would come In 
bout right, and help us to continue 
doing our be 
If weal sol kind fairy would hap- 
en along and i is all to sleep for 
week, how lovely it would be! Some 
f us would drop off reluctantly, no 
ubt, thinking up to the very last sec- 
ond about some d rubs’’ that may 
have come eve so long ago. 
But ju ; ourselves after a 
\ k's rest. What a joyful yawning 
nd rubbing f What glad ones 
ould greet us everywhere, as friends 
ong the \ l ver new beauties— 
eauties that no tired mortal ever sees. 
gut ‘‘we ar not ng in a poetry 
k, bo iw gilt edges,’ so IT am 
id l h one have to act 
pa ( vn good fairy But 
ildn I of rest be 
na i S omehow 
ld } ind if we are likely 
ro i o that things 
a way of dragging ind we even 
m to t tin sn't 
t all jus 
And ever 
, is : 
irselve D 
litt 
a>} 
un ly 
to } ld 
r¢ let ’ y ; 
eek pp f 
possible ind 
nad st rt 
> 
Tangle Tree Farmhouse. 
: — ae ; 
m st g at Tangle Tree farm- 
i su £ nad it 18 a 
Latic to ’ la one woman 
lo te i ] on 1 ideal one 
her bo i ll as her own 
il Mrs ‘ vs on the prin- 
‘ hat 1! hot nd furnish- 
should be ol, so the whole house 
lled with s ibl mattings. That 
the sitting mm is a cool green, 
le all th indows have dainty 
te curtai iraped high that every 
e may ¢ 
Hiere we ar f to come and go as 
ke Mrs Clarke is willing to put 
cer it umber of lunches every 
or thos vho are in picnic mood, 
d n't matt to me whether you 
your lunch i the dining room or 
r the tree she says cheerily. 
you're o1 L dor have to sweep 
the umb 
here is a pia and we get up little 
ertainments wher we like. The 
led la is abundantly supplied 
1 hamn ks ind cozy seats are 
hed in the ecrotches of the trees. 
children have swings and a big 
1 heap to dig in 
Our rooms are simply and nicely fur- 
hed with necessiti clean bed linen 
d plenty of towels ind the first 
hing that caught my attention was the 
{ writing table with paper, ink, 
ns, et l was glad there were no 
iments or pictures in my room, ev- 
ryone likes to have their own pictures 
bout them and their own personal be- 
ngings. 
(ne mistake Mrs Clarke made when 
e city people first flocked to Tangle 
Tree farmhouse. The food was coun- 
try food, but she had clothed it in city 
shion and we all longed for country 
implicity. But it was all right in a 
few days, for she asked us frankly if 
e would like anything else, and we 
l exclaimed, “Give us plenty of coun- 
ry food and serve it simply. Don't 


buy roast beef of the butcher often, but 


ive us chicken.” 
There were plenty of books and mag- 
for rainy days, and one day one 


azines 


the boarders asked for a New York 
ily paper. This was quickly provid- 
and after that the paper went the 
ounds. Little city comforts that peo- 
le like she thinks of and_ provides. 
‘here is a big pitcher of ice water in 
the hall with plenty of glasses for the 
oarders who like a glass of water be- 
re going to bed. There is mucilage 


d glue, and scissors and a knife upon 


he library table, and at the back of 
the hall hangs a row of baskets, ‘for 
lunches or flowers or what you. will,” 





Mrs Clarke explained On the piazza 
is a big bowl of fruit, grapes and pears 
and peaches, for eating between meals, 
and that is almost an unheard-of thing 
in a country boarding house, but since 


we begged for chicken and milk in- 
stead of chocolate, Mrs Clarke caters 
to our love of change. A_ fact’ that 
rather surprised Mrs Clarke was that 


to wait for the two or 
to take us driving, 


we did not wish 
three-seated w 


agon 


but were willing to use the hay wagon. 

The crates of fruit went to the village 
every afternoon, and when Farmer |} 
Clarke found that we summer boarders 
preferred a ride to the village on a 
berry crate, to get to the postoffice and 
have some soda water at the drug 
store, rather than a real drive in the 
carryall, there was always a generous 
invitation, and perhaps Steady Peter 
and Harry Clay, the white farm horses, 








were the only grumblers. 
pony — 
Hilda’s Hardships. 

The day I s 1 tiny itt 
hrov ea tot ou valking with he 
grandf Y r nearing hom 

nd tl ] ( want to g 
tt h me b I didn’t blam 161 
P is a day 

me, H iat dog ] 
you Id get n remarked 
emphas is a bev and a sociable 
ow n cle | by. He 
1inted ] he dog, and I! 
ust ha wn by glan 
nimal would not dream 
hild 
+ } x =o f oh 








mut t 

houg! 

he had 

he diadr > 1) I > 

had, ar idn't believe he would bit 

I il inno beastie up to 

nd } i him, and she was 2g 

ed sl put her chubby little arms 

roun ! neck und kissed me—yes 

ght o the street ind I was glad 
of it 

She ent home happy after that, and 
so did I. only I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing if her mother would say to her that 
night, The bears will carry you off 
if vou don’t come to bed like a good 
little girl.”’ 

And then I got to thinking how many 
little Hildas there were who had just 
such things told them about animals. 
It was no wonder they became fear- 
ful. and all sorts of imaginations cams 
into their little heads about the dread- 
ful things the poor dumb creatures 


would do to them. 
Lam glad, though, there are some lit- 
tle Hildas who do not have these hard- 


ships. There is one, I remember, who 
used to come running into the house 
beaming with happiness because of the 
freasure she had clasped in her tiny 
hand. It was sure to be a bumblebee 
or something of the sort. She never got 
stung. They seemed to understand how 
much she loved them, and evidently 
they couldn't help loving her, 
_ _ _—< 
For a Few Cents—<As pleasing and 
dainty a piece of fancywork as an 
be made for the trifling sum of 12! 
cents, is a lambrequin, for the founda- 


tion of which 1% yds of good unbleach- 


ed muslin are used. The goods should 
be evenly divided in the middle and 
then sewed together so as to form a 


leng searf. Begin on one side and draw 
out the threads until about 6 inches 
the muslin are left; then decorate with 
sprays of flowers drawn with inks made 
from dyes. Violets are especially pret- 


of 


tv on the cream-colored background. 
Tie the fringe into fancy knots and it 
is completed. [Efltie Michael, 
Handkerchief Sailor Collars—One 
friend, knowing how much Sally fan- 
cied turnover collars, made her a wed- 


ding present of a dozen handkerchief 
sailor collars. Some were made of the 
thin linen and embroidered handsome- 
ly, others were of heavier quality and 
some had hemstitched edges with a lit- 
tle design in the corners. But they were 
all fashioned after the same pattern. 
In the curve around the neck, two cor- 


ners were cut off, and these were sewed 
to the band that finished the neck 
edge, and hung down in little tabs in 





MOTHERS AND 





DAUGHTERS 




















The woman of taste, means and refine- 
ment always wants the best soap to be 
had. She well knows that her beauty 
depends largely upon the healthy tint of 





the skin; and that this depends upon the 


purity of her soap. She likes pretty and 


scented toilet accessories, but she wants 


good soap for use. She has soaps, and 
soaps, in fancy boxes, but she has a. cake 


of Ivory Soap at her washbowl. 


IT FLOATS. 


























aes —— en 
front, the collar being just caught to- 
gether with a clasp or little chou of 
ribbon. Cuffs were made to match, be- 


Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they have just 
issued a new and revised edition of their 16-paye 


to form 
he 


point on the 
[T. c. C, 


ing cut in 
upper half of t 


two, a 


sleeve. 











Toilet Rolling Pins are quite a ne- 


cessity as well as an economy, if we illustrated catalog. ‘The style has been muehimproved 
et 4 : al = " and many portraits of the most eminent scientists 

would have smooth ribbons, veils, belts along the lines of agticulture and allied subjects hav: 
and so on. I ecut a curtain pole into been ~~ ong aus authors as Thomas Shaw, 
me raeay alec “yg kala inae W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 

the required lengths for the different A. S. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, Patrick 
materials, covered them all with wad- Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and 


Edward Eggleston. 

It contains @ detajled desetiption of the most recent 
and popular books covering eve ry phase of agricultural 
and outdoor life, presenting an unusual variety of 
available literature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This catalog is aa easential to 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
reference and will be sent to all applying for it. 
Enclose 4¢ in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


ding sprinkled with sachet powder, 
then covered with delicately tinted silk. 
A white silk hat elastic stretches from 
end to end, the loops slipped over small 
pearl buttons. These are nestled in a 
rosette of the silk that makes a finish 
for the ends of sticks. The elastic holds 
the ribbon or other material in place. 
These make dainty presents that any 
woman would appreciate.—[T. Celestine 
Cummings, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 111, 








To Keep Ice for the sick, cut a piece 
of clean flannel (white is best), about 
10 inches square. Place this over the 
top of a glass pitcher or fruit jar, press- 
ing the flannel down half way or more 
into the vessel, binding it fast to the 
top with a string. Put the ice into the 





RELIABLE MEN 
im every Ovality 
throughout the United 


: N I E D States to introduce our 


Goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 


flannel cup and lay another piece of re Sa aan, Sie eae small adverticing mat 
‘ , . ae treae P st r Commission or salary #60.00 per wonth and expenses notte 
flannel folded several times upon the | exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment togood honest, ree 


ice. 


hours.- 


Arranged thus, it will keep many 
[Lizzie 


liable men. Noexperience needful Write for full particulars, 


Mowen., EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, Canada 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Seasonable Farm Books 


TEVENS 


Send f 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


FIRE ARMS 





RE USED BY THE WORLD 


Made in many styles and calibers, and ranging in price from 
$2.50 to $150.00 
r 128 page catalog d 


scribing our complete line. 


750 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS MASS. 











have quality and you can depend upon it—can always depend upon it. _ 
are right, the very best obtainable, such as give you long, faithful service. 





A Little Harness Talk 


may profit you if you're about to buy. You know 
there’s harness and harness. Some look well and wear poor— 
and they don’t look well long. Some neither look wellnor wear 


well. 


It pays to buy quality, 


The materials 
Then the 


cutting, the stitching, the making—they are faultless in Studebakers. . There are many 
patterns, work harness, driving harness, etc., to serve any possible use you May put 


them to and all show good taste. 


here’s a Local Studebaker Dealer in most every community who 


can show them to you. 


If there is not in yours, write us about it and we'll 


send you harness book and put you in the way of getting what you want. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


BRANCHES:—CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
‘VER, 


KANSAS CITY, 
SALT 


PORTLAND, ORE., DEN 
LAKE CITY, DALLAS. 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 
Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 
And is adapted to many other jobs on the farm. 
Saves Labor—Earns Money 
Write forfroe descriptive catalogue “U.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 


EE ————z—£££— EEE 


YEARS SELLING DIRECT _, 


We are the largest manufacturs of vehicles end har 

ness in the world selling to consumers exélusively. 

WE HAVE NO AGENTS, 

but ship anywhere for examination, guaranteeing safe 

You are out nothing if not satisfied. 

make 195 styles ef vehicles and 65 styles of harness. 
Large Catalogue FRE E—Send for ét 

realoays welcon.e at our factory 

ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, Co., ELKHART, IND. 


30 





delivery. 


Visitors a 


NEW YORK. 
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Split 
Hickory 
Special 


100 points 
of merit, 


dealer would ask 
HMicko 
only 8 


one 


Station 4, 


The Editor 


of this paper would not publish this advertisement 
hio CarriageMtg.Co, 
to be perfectly responsible,and that they would 
make good every claim they make for the celebrated 


Split Hickory Vehicles 
Sold on 30 Daye Free Trial 

and covered with iron-clad guarantee for 2 years, 
This ts our Celebrated 


if hedid notknowtheO 


which has A\G 


A 


sold direct from factory to user for 
The price is just high enough to 


REME 
LIT BH. OKORY 
ones for FREE Catalogue. 

OHIO CARRIAGE MFC. CO., 
Cinoinnati, Ohio. 


4 
— 
. Nae 


we, 









| 
a 


for a similar job—not a Split 


BER 
VENMIOLES. 


















$47.50 


eusure a good job, and at least $25 below what a 


we manufacture 
Write at 


raud Buggy Offer is described in our 
FREE vehicle book. When you buy direct 
from our factory you save middlemen’'s profit 
end set our 2 years guarantee. Satisfaction 
end safe delivery guaranteed or money refun-(\ 
ded and freight charges paid. Buggies $21.50,\A 
Raunabouts $26, Pheions $46.50, Harness $4.25. 

Write todav for 








KALAMAZOO BUGGIES 
are sent from factory to you 
on 80 Daya’ Free Trial. 
KALAMAZOO QUALITYin 
e6very one. Costs nothing to 
trythem. Get our new Bugzy 
Book, tree. Select your bugey, 


136 Ransome St,, Kalamareo, Mich, 







Money Saving Catalogue. 
U.S. Buggy & Cart Co., B 9, Cincinnati,0O, 


We co the rest. Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness fg. Co, 














farms for sale in Ala. Ga. 


SOUTHERN FARMS msstr 3c." 


Low prices,easy 
tarma. E.A.Marshall. P.O.Box L Anniston. Ala. 
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We present, herewith, a short list of standard 


agricultural books. 


We have an authoritative 


book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 
which are practical books by practical men, whose 
mames are assurance of the value of their con- 


tributions. 


These works are to-day at the very 


head of literature in their respective fields, and 
their reputation for comprehensiveness and ac. 


curacy is widely known. 


For particulars, de- 


scriptions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 
agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 
to our Portrait Catalog, which is yours for the 
asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 


mailing. 
Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw, professor animal husbandry at 
the university of Minnesota How to cultivate 
and harvest crops; how to build and fill a silo; how 
to use silage. The newest and most. valuable of all 
books for the dairyman It tells all about growing 
and feeding all kinds of soiling crops that have 
been found useful in any part of the United States 


| 


or Canada—climate and soil to which they are 
adapted, rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. 
Also about building and filling silos, what to use 
and how to fill and feed it. Illustrated, 364 
ume, GEE CC vcnccncccnscdscssscceseces $1.50 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 

How to Cultivate. Harvest and Use Them, By 
Thomas Shaw Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be grown from sea to sea. This new 
departure may revolutionize the stock and = dairv 
business of America Prof Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—jnust what has been done, how it was | 
done and how any and. every farmer can do like- 
wise, Scientifically accurate, the book is intensels 
practical, Illustrated 237 «=6pages 5x7 i es 
Cloth P $1 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell, <A_ treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburban homes. It gives accurate direc- 
tions concerning hedg how to plant and how to 
treat them; and ially concerning windbreaks 
and shelters, It in les the whole art of making 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 





balconies for bird culture and for human comfort, 






Illustrated. 0 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth......$0.50 
Forest Planting 

By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D A treatise on 
the care of woodlands and the restoration of the 
denuded timber lands on plains and mowntains, full 
instructions being given for forest planting of our 


various kinds of soil and senhsoil, whether on moun- 


tain or ralles Illustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 inches, 
MOE desade iu tbareheheodinnGdglasaacekgakekas $1.50 
Grape Culturist 

Ty A. S, Fuller. This is one of the very best 


of works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with 


full directions for all departments of propagation, | 
culture, ete, with 150 excellent engravings, illus- 
trating planting, training, grafting, etc. 282 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth.......... SSA 6aSdsnesbeosancse $1 
' Asparagus 

Ry F. M, Hexamer. This is the first book pub- 








' 
' 


‘ 


lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as for 
market, It is a practical and reliable: treatise on 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, market- 


ing, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungous 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspar- 
agus culture, special emphasis being given to the 
importance of asparagus as a farm and mone 
crop. Illustrated, 174 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower 

And Allied Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest. By 
©. UL. Allen. <A practical treatise on the various 


types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi It 
first treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation 


and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group. After this each class is taken un 
separately and in detail The chapter on seed 
raising is probably the most authoritative treatise 
on this subject ever published, Insects and fungi 
attacking this cliss of vegetables are given due 
attention, Illustrated 126 «pages, 5x7 inches 
GE sccsicvcce ‘ ‘ iresvan panes - - 90.50 


The Hop 


Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. 
By Herbert Myrick, <A_ practical handbook on the 
most approved methods in growing, harvesting 
curing and selling hops, and on the use and mann- 


facture of hops It takes up every detail from 
preparing the soil and laying ont the yard, to 
curing and selling the crop. Illustrated. 309 pages, 
5x7 inches found in cloth and gold...... $1.50 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by Herbert Myrick A treatise on the 
natural history and origin of the name of turkeys 
the various breeds, the best methods to insure_sne 
cess in the business of turkey growing With 


essays from practical turkey growers in_ different 
parts of the United States and Canada Illustrated, 
154 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth............-- verte. 








Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture, uni- 
versity of Vermont. A treatise on the general prin 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry sugges- 
tions for their application in the mmoner prob- 
lems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, ters 
and to the point, giving perfect earness to the 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natura 
difficulty of presenting abstract principles the whole 
matter is made entirely plain, even to the inex] 
rienced reader, Illustrated, 152 pages. 5x7 inches 
Cloth sandinoknunen - ) 
Irrigation Farming 

By Lucius M. Wilcox A handbook for the p 
tical application of water in the . a we 
crops The most mplete work n t subie 
ever published, New cdit revised urged and 
rewritten Illustrated, (ver 500 pa 5x7 inches, 
Cloth . 3 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans 


By } i ¥ iy t \ 
tise on beautifying hon al t ts and 
teries \ plain and practical wor rith nume 
illustrat s and i t t 
Y } " | f I xt i 

rhe Propagation of Plants 

By Andrew 8S. Fuller I trat with numer- 
ous engravings 4 1 nt I und e 
work, 1 ribing the x a f 4i7ir q 
crossing and also t ma mod 
whiel nit ted | ts Y pagated a 
multi} ; ) pages 7 i f Clot oe$l, 
Ginseng 

Its Cultivation, Harve t, Ma g, and M 
ket Va By Mauri G. K It d sses 
a pract if Way how t begir wit eithe seed 
roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, pl 
ing and maint 2 ft the be t al proy 
tion, manures, enemies, selection for market and for 
improvement, preparation for sale ind the profits 
that may be ex New editi Revised 
enla’ ged Profuse illustrated 5x7 inche 
Cloth 3 


Insects and Insecticides 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske, 


A treatise on poultr 


buildings of all grades, styles and asses, and th 
proper location, coops, additions and special 
struction; all practica) in design, and _ reasonal 
in cost Over 100 illustrations, 125 page 


inches Cloth 


Poultry. Appliances and Handicraft. 








Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated descript 3 
of-a great variety and styles of the best homemad+ 
nests, roosts, windows, ventilators neubators and 
brooders, feeding and watering appliances. et r, etc 
Over 100 illustrations Over 125 pag x7 inches 
Cloth ; -$0,59 
Money in Poultry Record Book 

This book is the one used in the famous American 
Agriculturist poultry contest, and has been im 
proved and perfected as a iesult of that contest, 
hese records have been adapted to be good in a 
veay and to begin at anv time 54 pages 6x9 
incl Paper : -. $9.25 

e e 
Animal Breeding 

By Themas Shaw, This hook t] most 
plete and comprehensive work ever published 
the subject of which it treats It is the first book 
which | systematized the subject of animal bree! 












ing h leading laws which govern this mot 
intricate question the author has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged fhe chapters which 
has written on the more involved features of 
subject is sex and the relatis infl f par 
should go far toward settine at rest the wi 
speculative views cherished with referey to ¢ 
questions The striking originalit es atm 
of the ubiect is no less mMspicuons than the 
perb order and regular sequence of thought from the 
beginning to the end . ¢ book I book 2 
intended to meet the eds of all pe ns interest 
in the breeding and f k 1 
trated, 4105 page x7 ex, Clot joaLoe 
The Study of Breeds 

Py Thomas Shaw Origin, hist listr iffon 
characteristics adaptabilit ues and t lards 
of excellence of all nedigreed breeds of #+7 sh 
and swine in America rhe accepted text-book in 
colleges, and the anthority for farmers and breeders, 
Illustrated, 371 pages 5x7 inches. Cloth $1.00 
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